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Goals and Plans for the Fiftieth Year of 
The Religious Education Association 


The Religious Education Association was founded at the beginning of our century 
as a fellowship of leaders devoted to promoting and improving religious and moral educa- 
tion in the United States and Canada. The inadequacy of religious education, the lack 
of status for religion in general education, the failure to use sound educational methods in 
religious nurture, millions of children and youth growing up without regular religious 
training and the inability of churches and synagogues to reach them, inspired the forma- 
tion of the Religious Education Association in 1903. These same conditions in differing 
degrees are still major concerns of thoughtful leaders of education and religion of all faiths 
as the Association approaches its Fiftieth Anniversary in 1953. The situation seems ripe, 
therefore, for a nation-wide effort to mobilize the concern of our leaders and focus their 
thinking on how to make adequate provision for religious nurture. 

Such an effort must be inclusive of our major faiths and of leaders from all professions 
concerned with the moral and spiritual welfare of children and youth. Moreover, the effort 
must be made community by community, as well as nationally. What is needed is the de- 
velopment of a deeply concerned, well informed and influential path-finding group for 
religious education in every community, comparable to groups organized for support of 
public education by the Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. As the Educational 
Policies Commission report stated, “A widepread recognition of community responsibility 
for the moral and spiritual development of our young people could bring about results of 
profound importance to our country.” 

The Religious Education Association, with a multi-faith membership and pioneering 
approach to the field of religious education, is in a strategic position to draw together the 
concerned leaders of the nations and of local communities for exploring and discovering 
ways to provide more effective and adequate religious training for the children of America 
and Canada. This it plans to do beginning with the observance of its Fiftieth Anniversary 
in 1953. 


The R.E.A. Since 1935 


If, however, the Association is to influence the status of religion in education, it must 
first strengthen its own organization and increase the scope and pace of its operations. 
Because the R.E.A. suffered serious financial difficulties in the “depression years” and has 
been without a general secretary, except for nine months, since 1935, its members have 
not been drawn together in local chapters and in national conventions as frequently, or as 
closely, or in the numbers necessary to work with effective force at achieving the original 
objectives of the Association. The journal, Religious Education has been the one continu- 
ing medium for exchange of ideas among the members. It has been invaluable to the 
members and through them it has exerted a considerable influence on religious educa- 
tional thought in America and to some extent in Canada. Occasional conventions have 
brought together a faithful but small number of leaders for fellowship and exchange of 
ideas. A few local chapters have had regular programs for their members. But there has 
not been a strong concerted movement by the Association during the past eighteen years, 
as there had been previously, to deal with and influence the status, adequacy and effective- 
ness of religious education in our times. However valuable have been the Journal, or our 
small biennial conventions, or our few local chapter meetings, they are not sufficient to 
make a strong impact on the problem before us. There is mow needed a more concerted, 
continuous, inclusive, and vigorous effort of many leaders of all faiths if we are to be 
effective in achieving the objectives for which the R.E.A. was founded, namely, more 
adequate religious education. 


Goals for 1953 
As the Association enters its fiftieth year of service, its Board of Directors, its staff, 
and its Anniversary Committee are making plans to strengthen greatly the membership 
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and activities of the R.E.A. and to focus its program on the status and underlying conditions 
of religious education in our society today, just as the founders of the Association did in 
1903. At a meeting of the Board of Directors on December 4, 1952, goals were set for 
1953 as follows: 

1. Secure 2,000 new members. 

Stimulate all chapters to hold regular meetings with programs focused on prob- 
lems of adequate and effective religious education in their local communities. 

3. Organize new chapters to the limit that staff time and volunteer assistance makes 
possible. Fifty new chapters would double the local influence of the Association. 

4. Extend cooperative relations with leaders in education and religion in the various 
faith groups. 

5. Extend cooperative relations with leaders in public and private general education 
—elementary, secondary and higher —and with leaders in all professions con- 
cerned with the spiritual welfare of children and youth. 

6. Increase the staff of the Association as necessary to implement the above program 
insofar as funds become available. 

The Board voted to assist the staff in working toward these goals and to ask all mem- 

bers in the Association, and especially chapter leaders, to work on goals 1, 2, and 3 above. 
In working on these three goals it will become important to work on goals 4 and 5. 


Membership 


There is an immediate and urgent need to secure a great many new members. This 
is necessary not only to make the financial position of the Association more secure but to 
strengthen the influence of the R.E.A. on the forces which determine the status of religious 
education in America and Canada. We should seek as new members leaders of religion 
and education and of all professions concerned with the moral and religious welfare of the 
young of our many local communities or of our entire nations. 

The goal of 2,000 new members will not prove difficult to reach if all of us work at 
it. The national office of the Association with limited contacts secured 100 new members 
in November 1953. If all our present members each seriously asked a few of their many 
professional acquaintances to join the R.E.A.. we would soon have many more than our 
goal 

A New Pamphlet 

In order to aid present members and chapter leaders in presenting the R-E.A. to po- 
tential new members, a pamphlet has been prepared which presents the continuing need 
for the Association, and tells the story of its founding, its achievements, and its program for 
the Anniversary year of 1953. This pamphlet is printed as a separate supplement to this 
issue of Religious Education and is enclosed with it. Extra copies of the pamphlet (and of 
membership application forms) are available to members free for promotional use. Each 
chapter leader is urged to request a quantity of the pamphlet for use in soliciting new 
members by this chapter. Orders for the pamphlet shoud be sent to the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, 545 West 111th Street, New York 25, N. Y. 


Chapters 

As new members are secured they should be involved in activities of local chapters of 
the Association. Chapters, during the Anniversary year, are asked to focus their programs 
on exploration of ways and means of making adequate and effective provision of religious 
education for all children and youth of their respective local communities. This explora- 
tion will require regular monthly meetings of chapters or bi-monthly meetings of the 
whole chapter with sub-groups on different aspects of the problem gathering for studies 
between chapter meetings. Moreover, in order to understand and influence the status of 
religious education in a given community, it is important to secure participation in chapter 
programs of leaders of all the major faith groups in the community and of leaders in 
general education and in professions dealing with the spiritual welfare of children and 
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youth. Chapters are urged to seek such persons as members and to involve them in a com- 
mon pioneering effort to discover and propose ways of improving the provision of religious 
education in their communities. 

The natonal office is ready to help local chapters in developing their programs and 
studies. The General Secretary will welcome written inquiries and is available to visit and 
speak with local chapters on ways to organize efforts to explore and improve local pro- 
vision of religious education. It is also planned to carry in the Journal articles, syllabi 
and program suggestions which will aid local chapters in planning their meetings. The 
Journal will report, from time to time, on the activities of various chapters. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Convention 


The high point in the observance of the Association’s Golden Anniversary will be a 
national convention of members, scholars, and influential leaders to be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania in November 1953. A committee of twenty-two leaders (see list on inside 
of back cover of the Journal), with Dr. F. Ernest Johnson as chairman, is working on the 
program for this convention. The tentative theme of the convention is “Religious Educa- 
tion in Our Society — A Critical Appraisal and Search for Ways to Improve It.” The 
convention will deal with many aspects of its general theme, among them the following: 
(1) The place of religion, yesterday and today, in the education of the young of America 
and Canada; (2) Philosophies of education from the viewpoint of religious values; (3) 
Modifications needed in our system of general education and/or in our systems of religious 
education in order to make more adequate provision for religious training of our young; 
(4) Functions, potentialities and limitations for religious training of various institutions: 
(a) the home, (b) the church and synagogue, (c) the parochial, private, or “all day” school, 
(d) the public school, (e) the “released time” school, (f) the church youth club or society, 
(g) the state, private or church college and (h) media of mass communications; (5) Pro- 
curing and training adequate leadership for religious education; (6) How make our 
totality of institutions, leadership and resources for religious education more adequate and 
effective. 


Finances 

If the above goals and plans are to be realized, the national office of the Association 
must have more secure financial backing. The regular administrative and editorial budget 
for the current fiscal year April 1952 to March 1953 totals $27,700. Of this, $10,000 
will come from membership dues and library subscriptions; $10,000 from foundation 
grants; the rest must come from contributions of members and friends. The foundation 
grants were made during 1952 to get the expanded program of the R.E.A. launched. In- 
crease in member's dues and donations must mzke up for these grants in the fiscal year 
1953-’54. This means that the only secure basis for financing our administrative and edi- 
torial costs is more members and/or more donations by present members or by churches or 
synagogues with which they are connected. The cooperation of many members is needed 
to provide a secure financial undergirding for the expanded program of the Association. 

Reliance on members for the basic financial costs does not mean that foundations will 
cease to assist the Association, but that their grants will be made toward projects such as 
our Anniversary Convention, special seminars, publications, and an increased staff for 
field promotion and community studies. It is hoped that foundations will provide $25,000 
to $50,000 for such projects during the anniversary period of 1953-54. 

If even half of our plans and goals are realized during the coming year, the R.E.A. 
will become a strong influence for more effective religious education in the nation. If 
all of the goals and plans are realized within, say the next two years, the Association in its 
second half century will have realized the dreams for it of its founders of fifty years ago. 


HERMAN E. WORNOM 
General Secretary, Religious Education Association 
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Trends in Religious Education 


A SYMPOSIUM 


In a day of rapid change, the religious educator may ask “what are the signs of 


the times.” 


The January-February issues of Religious Education of 1949 and 1951 had 
symposia on “Trends in Religious Education.” These issues met with such approval 
that it was decided to devote this issue to the same topic. 


We are indebted to the eight specialists who furnished the analyses for their re- 
spective fields. Two additional articles on “Trends” will be in the next issue of this 


magazine, 


— The Editorial Committee 


TRENDS IN PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


WESNER FALLAW 


Howard Professor of Religious Education, Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Center, Mass. 


ERSONS, PROGRAMS, and procedures 

merit attention of those who are inter- 
ested in surveying current trends in Ameri- 
can Protestant education conducted in local 
churches. Just how correct or incorrect it 
may be to call the following factors trends, 
may be safely left to the knowledge and 
judgment of the reader. And how far these 
“trends” may develop in the future is a mat- 
ter that might better be left to the prophets. 
At least the discriminating eye will perceive 
some of these factors in the picture, though 
it may be they belong to be classified more 
properly under the heading of hope than of 
accomplishment. Indeed, it may well be 
that the peculiar bias with which this is 
written springs largely from the author's 
personal hope for the work of Christian edu- 
cation in Protestant churches. 


I 


During the past five years there has been 
an upswing of enrollment in the Sunday 
schools. The disheartening slump that pre- 
ceded this period, as has been observed, 
sometimes showed itself most sharply in the 
very churches that sought to emphasize 


modern educational objectives and practices. 
Moreover, it was noted that the programs 
that were more fervent than educational 
continued to reach pupils in significantly 
large proportions. What could this situa- 
tion mean? One implied answer to the 
problem came from the religious leaders 
who were convinced — toward the close of 
the 1930's — that even as the church ought 
to be the Church, so its educational work 
ought to be specifically and avowedly Chris- 
tian. Partly as a result of this viewpoint 
recent enrollment figures show that most 
denominations now find themselves with 
larger numbers of children with whom to 
work. And of course birth rate trends have 
had a bit to do with sending larger flocks 
of children to Sunday school. 

On the debit side of the picture remains 
the pronounced tendency to think of the 
whole story of the work of the teaching 
church, and for this agency of the church 
to be limited mainly, if not solely, to chil- 
dren and to a few adolescents. Despite the 
prevailing belief that education is not prop- 
erly an enterprise aimed only at children, 
and the oft-repeated principle that religious 
education, like general education, is not only 
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possible but necessary for all persons, of 
whatever age, there appears to be no signifi- 
cant trend toward what might be termed 
universal education within the churches. 

True, young adults have come to the fore, 
since the second World War, and have been 
carrying forward various kinds of informal 
education under church auspices. But it 
would seem that young-adult education has 
not advanced to any satisfactory extent. Per- 
haps indirect adult education holds more 
promise, for there has been considerable ef- 
fort by many churches to conduct parent ed- 
ucation calculated to help young fathers and 
mothers with religious and educational 
guidance of their children. 

The inquiring visitor to urban churches 
concludes that nursery classes have been 
growing. Is it not evident that productive 
churches are responding to the obvious need 
for Sunday and weekday nursery schools? 
If this be true, the church whose leaders are 
alert will give increasing attention to this 
educational opportunity. Be it noted that 
the opportunity is two-fold: (1) the guid- 
ance of little children, and (2) the educa- 
tion of parents for spiritual nurture in the 
family. 

Judging by the continued inability of 
seminaries to meet the demands of the 
churches for professional religious educators, 
we are faced with a shortage of directors 
and ministers of Christian education. This 
shertage of trained educators causes many 
churches to employ directors of doubtful 
competency. Not a few churches turn to 
ex-public school teachers whose theological 
understanding is decidedly inadequate for 
nurturing teachers, parents, and children in 
the Christian faith. Not only so, students 
on the verge of graduating from seminary 
often find themselves in demand as associate 
pastors— the demand backed by the offer 
of a higher salary than one available in a 


beginning pastorate — with primary respon- 
sibility for education. It does little good to 
point out, either to the student or to the 
church clamoring for his services, that he 
has given insufficient attention to education 
while in seminary. This situation gives a 


churchly twist to a seller’s market, and re- 
tards the cause of Christian education. 

The crux of educational leadership con- 
tinues to lie with the pastor. In the churches 
that brighten the Protestant scene today 
there is more than likely to be found a par- 
son whose major energies and devotions in- 
fuse the life of his flock with the principle 
and method of Christian nurture. The par- 
son who is both preacher and teacher will 
no doubt always be in the minority, but the 
hope remains for a multiplying of his num- 
bers. Is there now discernible an increase 
in his tribe? Certainly there is increase of 
his influence. 


Lay leaders and teachers are but a degree 
lower than ministers in the scale of persons 
essential to the vigor of the teaching church. 
In Protestantism this will continue to be 
true, for it is impossible for religious educa- 
tion to adhere to the principle of the priest- 
hood of all believers and at the same time 
turn its educational work over entirely to 
professional teachers. Even if American 
public education succeeds, at some remote 
date, in integrating religion and education, 
lay teaching in the churches will still be 
needed. 

The problem of training our church 
teachers is almost as acute in 1953 as it was 
before the Leadership Education Series was 
inaugurated. What is the present trend with 
respect to leadership education? Most 
churches find it difficult to enlist and train 
teachers, and all seem to be short of gifted 
teachers. Community leadership schools, 
summer conferences, workshop methods, 
visual education tools and other means are 
available to help teachers do a better job. 
Indeed workshops and audio-visual methods 
just now offer lay teachers and their profes- 
sional leaders much promise for improving 
their work. In the few places where pro- 
spective teachers are apprenticed to the 
more experienced church school teacher, and 
where two teachers combine their efforts to 
conduct the same class, there is cause for as- 
surance that more effective education is tak- 
ing place. But churches are yet to see the 
wisdom of enlisting teams —or panels — of 
teachers who can specialize according to the 
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particular skills of the individual teacher, so 
that no one teacher has to carry the entire 
responsibility for a classroom program. 


II 


It is significant that the old International 
Council of Religious Education became — in 
1950 with the merger of leading national 
Protestant organizations—the Division of 
Christian Education of the National Council 
of Churches. One could see this emphasis 
on Christian coming, for since the publica- 
tion of the International Council’s Christian 
Education Today: A Statement of Basic 
Philosophy, in 1940, and with the decline 
in usage by higher education of the phrase 
Christian education, it has been clear that 
no good reason remained for not applying 
the term to the educational program of the 
local churches. Christian education accur- 
ately denotes the purpose and program of 
the church seeking to be educative. It ful- 
fills the promise of the eight objectives long 
enunciated by United Protestantism in this 
country. This development harmonizes with 
the central emphases contained in curricu- 
lum materials which focus on the Bible, 
God, Christ, the Church and its doctrines 
no less than on persons and their life-ex- 
periences. The late Nevin Harner, writing 
on Protestant trends three years ago in these 
columns, held that doctrinal themes in de- 
nominational curricula were not excluding 
due concern for experience-centered educa- 
tion; but he foresaw danger that the pen- 
dulum could swing too far, and to the detri- 
ment of education in the churches. There 
are educators who now say that this danger 
is upon us, that we have sacrificed hard-won 
gains in religious education, that we have 
capitulated to ecclesiasticism and doctrinal 
issues. If this judgment is true, Christian 
nurture may presently subside into arid dog- 
matics and our teaching program will prove 
something less than educative. To be aware 
of the problem ought to serve to help lead- 
ers keep in balance the basic needs of per- 
sons for educational growth, and for 
uniquely Christian growth rather than that 
which is merely ethical and naturalistic. 


The Protestant program of education, as 
conducted in many of the churches outside 
the National Council of Churches, tends 
strongly toward teaching the Bible as ver- 
bally inspired, however much the exponents 
of this view try to weld modern educational 
findings to biblicism. And bibliolatry is 
not alien to some teaching programs within 
member churches of the National Council. 


Recent development of larger themes for 
teaching finds the Bible, Jesus Christ and 
the Church, as a three-year cycle, occupying 
most age-levels of pupils for a year’s study 
within a given church. This program re- 
covers the value of the Uniform Lesson 
Series and seeks to preserve the graded les- 
son principle. In this connection, group 
graded rather than closely graded teaching 
materials are being stressed. With the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the entire Bible 
now available and the vast attention given 
to its reception by the nation, wider and 
possibly more intelligent use of the Bible 
may be expected. 

Ecumenical notes are seldom sounded in 
the teaching program even of those churches 
affiliated with the World Council of 
Churches. Perhaps this is as it should be, 
for much is yet to be accomplished in Prot- 
estant classrooms to confront pupils —at 
suitable ages — with Jesus Christ. This em- 
phasis is following logically upon the de- 
clared objective to make religious education 
Christian. Most of the teaching about the 
churches, as can be noted by a study of cur- 
ricular materials, is of denominational and 
practical nature. In due time more denom- 
inations may be expected to teach the mean- 
ing of the Church Universal, for the coming 
World Conference in Evanston will un- 
doubtedly bring the ecumenical movement 
closer to the interests of American Protes- 
tants than previous conferences held abroad 
have been able to do. As the World Church 
matures the ideas and meanings expressed 
by its various commissions will reach into 
church school curricula. 

Youth and adult activities in the local 
church have not become interwoven with 
the church school program. The goal has 
long been before us of a teaching church, 
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all of whose groups unite to constitute a 
school for Christian living, but the educa- 
tional program is yet to be unified. Even 
relatively enlightened leaders in the churches 
continue to speak of “religious education 
and youth work,” “the church school and 
adult groups,” considering them at best 
loosely related to one another, disparate or- 
ganizations, knowing them to be less edu- 
cational than they should be. Certainly the 
youth fellowship of late has revealed a deep- 
ening concern for Christian nurture, but 
who can ascribe the typical men’s club, or 
woman's society of a church as being pre- 
occupied with educational and Christian 
growth? 

Fortunately, here and there, a church de- 
clares its intention first to formulate a phi- 
losophy for its teaching program, and only 
then to design or re-design its educational 
plant. Physical facilities too often are not 
facilities but impediments to educational 
programs. Nevertheless some thought is 
presently given to making classrooms of 
suitable size and design to aid creative teach- 
ing. A few churches are wisely following 
the trend in public education toward well- 
lighted, spacious, colorful rooms in modern 
buildings one or two stories high, erected as 
separate units adjacent to the sanctuary. 

Church summer conferences for children, 
youth, families, teachers and professional 
workers seem to be improving in quality as 
well as in number. Slowly the principles of 
group work are finding a wider place in the 
educational program of the local church. 
Groups of learners, organically related to 
one another, may be expected to restore 
the meaning of Christian fellowship to the 
urbanized, impersonalized class-conscious 
programs of the churches. Though the 
trend is slight, it is nonetheless apparent, 
and some of the seminaries are training min- 
isters in group dynamics. 

Though less recent than most other 
trends, Protestantism’s recovery of worship 
noticeably affects Sunday school and youth 
gathering. Worship forms have been en- 
riched, and the experience of vital corporate 
worship is fostered within the educational 
process itself, as the best means for bringing 





persons into the presence of the Living God. 
Dignity and beauty, plus wider pupil par- 
ticipation and original expression of the 
worship mood created by pupils and teach- 
ers, contribute to the idea of making wor- 
ship the height of the Christian nurture ex- 
perience. Nowdays more churches than 
ever before permit children and youth to use 
the church sanctuary for graded worship — 
instead of an unsightly assembly room —as 
a regular part of their educational program. 
Perhaps also the tendency continues to pro- 
vide children’s chapels. 

Withal, the teaching program of the 
churches is affected by the world’s impetus 
toward revolution, socially, economically, 
politically. War, present and impending, 
together with the eschatological meaning of 
our efa, impinges upon the program of nur- 
ture within the churches. It must be said 
that these forces are more real than appar- 
ent, that they are the concern of theologians 
rather than the themes of lesson writers and 
church school teachers. At this point it 
should be stressed that future trends in 
Christian education will need to deal ex- 
plicitly with eschatology and a world dying 
in order to be reborn. Needless to add, this 
calls chiefly for adult education in the 
church. 


Ill 


Procedures involve the execution of the 
program of church education. However 
slight the trends to be mentioned presently, 
however much they belong in the realm of 
hope rather than current practice, they de- 
serve careful attention of educational lead- 
efs in our churches. 


Slowly we are seeing the assumption by 
the minister of his rightfully central place 
in the educational work of his church. Can 
it be contended that the old rivalry between 
the Sunday school—and its dominance by 
one or two lay leaders in a given church — 
and the preaching service is diminishing? 
As with the Civil War, old antagonisms be- 
tween church and Sunday school have faded 
only with the passage of time. No doubt 
the demise of large adult classes has con- 
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tributed to the healing of the breach be- 
tween church and Sunday school as much 
as has the growing understanding of parsons 
that they must essay the role of the educa- 
tional leader. 

Influential churches, whether with one or 
more ministers on a single staff, are point- 
ing the way toward unified education. 
Wherever the minister effects a co-operative 
relationship between his office and that of 
the Sunday school superintendent and other 
lay leaders engaged in the teaching program, 
there is to be found a piece of work that 
revitalizes the nature of the church fellow- 
ship as a learning and living organism 
grounded in the Spirit of Christ. Some 
ministers are reaching for the ideal of mak- 
ing all agencies and activities of the church- 
life into learning situations. When this oc- 
curs, the Board of Christian education, or 
the Committee on Religious Education, 
gives place to the central planning council 
of the church, which body functions educa- 
tionally and causes the Christian nurture 
motive to permeate the whole program of 
that church. Thus Christian religious edu- 
cation is taken over by the church and ful- 
fills its mission and its reason for existing. 
Let it be confessed that this is an emphasis 
that belongs to the future, for as a present 
trend, it is more shadow than substance. 

There now seem to be more double ses- 
sions in our Sunday schools, due to crowded 
classrooms. Perhaps longer teaching periods 
are on the increase, particularly in those 
churches that are not compelled to hold 
double sessions. The past five years cer- 
tainly have produced more classes for par- 
ents, held concurrently with classes for chil- 
dren. Family Sundays have spread among 
the churches, offering occasions for worship 
together by the family unit. Family affairs 
that bring children and parents to the 
church on a weekday night—usually held 
on a quarterly rather than a monthly basis 
—continue to appear around the country. 

Not only isolated local churches but a 
few of the denominations now promote the 
idea that the family, and not simply the in- 
dividual, is the unit for Christian nurture. 
Curricula are reflecting this clear trend. 
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Some progress is apparent toward the 
goal of family and individual guidance by 
the ministerial staff and related consultants 
representing social work, psychiatry, medi- 
cine and general education. Education and 
re-education of the whole person are con- 
cepts that are gradually finding their way 
into the thinking and operation of the 
churches. Younger ministers, by virture of 
their recent seminary training may be ex- 
pected to accentuate this development. 

Administratively the work of the churches 
is making a place on official boards for 


_ teen-age youth who, in some cases, are given 


the opportunity to learn responsible church- 
manship by serving with their elders. Re- 
treats for young and old local officials are 
beginning to be held, often in the autumn 
as a means for planning for the ensuing 
church year. 

Weekday religious education, conducted 
from the community perspective, and Vaca- 
tion Church Schools on an interdenomina- 
tional basis, have exerted scant, but never- 
theless some, influence that may at length 
dispose the churches to follow Oxford, Ohio, 
and establish community, interdenomina- 
tional Sunday church schools. 

A stronger trend, though itself far from 
flourishing, shows up occasionally among 
the churches whose leaders ask denomina- 
tional and other specialists in church educa- 
tion for help in making a critical appraisal 
of the quality of their program. It should 
be observed that measurement, either of the 
local church’s educational program as a 
whole or of the progress of each pupil, lags 
far behind measurement in public educa- 
tion. The main reason seems to be that the 
churches seldom make up their minds to be 
religious schools, preferring instead to pro- 
ceed casually about the business of learning. 
It is to be regretted that more churches do 
not use the National Council’s simple de- 
vice, “The International Standard for the 
Sunday Church School—with a Scoring 
Chart.” 

A distinct front on which the local 





*See International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion (July-August, 1948), “Four Churches—Only 
One Sunday School,” by Margaret Jones Hoffman. 
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church’s educational program is proceeding 
is that of the extended scope of the pastor’s 
class in which preparation is made for 
church membership. Courses formerly pur- 
sued for only a few Lenten weeks are emerg- 
ing as studies conducted over months, or, 
im some instances, a year. Furthermore, some 
pastors are seeing to it that the content is 
deeper and more inclusive than was true 
when hurried surveys characterized the 
classes. It should be noted that young peo- 
ple often respond to the solids of the faith 
with greater desire than they do to the mush 
of superficiality. 


IV 


Pupils, both children and adults, minis- 
terial and lay leaders, are the persons who 
concern us in an examination of trends in 
Protestant religious education. Today, with 
larger numbers of children enrolled in the 
Sunday schools, we are faced with a short- 
age of professional educational leaders, and 
too few adults are engaged in continued re- 
ligious study under the aegis of the local 
church. 


The teaching program of the churches is 
showing stronger emphasis on the unique- 
ness of Christian nurture and on central doc- 
trines of the faith. Some leaders question 
whether this step is being taken at the risk 
of losing past gains made when experience- 
centered teaching was ascendant. Christian 
nurture reflects the condition created by the 
plight of civilization, and may presently re- 
flect the relevant eschatological biblical un- 
derstanding. 

Ministers remain the key to educational 
progress in the churches. More local 
churches and denominations are tending 
toward making the family their central con- 
cern in carrying out the program of Chris- 
tian nurture. Some churches now attempt 
to provide guidance for families and indi- 
viduals, a forward step in keeping with cur- 
rent human needs. 

Led by competent ministers, whether 
pastors or associates in charge of Christian 
education, Protestant churches may be ex- 
pected to prepare young people more fully 
for membership in the Christian fellowship, 
and to determine more accurately through 
measurement the effectiveness of the 
church’s educational program. 





ON DEC. 12 REV. DR. F. ERNEST JOHNSON, prominent Protestant clergyman and educa- 


tor, announced his resignation as executive director of the central department of research and survey 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. During almost thirty years of re- 
search for the Federal Council of Churches and for the NCCCUSA, and during his editorship (1924- 
50) of the Federal Council's Information Service, he won widespread esteem and friendship by his 
conscientious accuracy and his fairness to all religious groups. — America, (National Catholic Re- 
view), 12/27/52. 


IN A PRELIMINARY REPORT of fall enrollments in School and Society, Oct. 25, based upon 
returns from 480 four-year institutions, President Raymond Walters’ survey indicates that 40 per cent 
have decreases in full-time enrollment of from one to 30 per cent; 24 per cent show no change; and 
36 per cent show increases of from one to 60 per cent. A greater percentage of public universities 
show increases than do private universities; of teachers colleges and technological schools than do 
liberal arts colleges; of women’s colleges than do men’s colleges. Of these institutions, freshman en- 
rollment is up in 66 per cent, down in 19 per cent, and there is no change in 15 per cent. Consider- 
able increases are indicated in first-year engineering students, as well as in business and teacher-educa- 
tion students. The smallest freshman increase is in liberal-arts courses. President Walters’ detailed 
study will be published in School and Society, Dec. 20. 
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TRENDS IN ROMAN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


WILLIAM E. MCMANUS 


Assistant Director, Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


HE PROGRESS of Catholic education in 
the United States is measured by the 
extent to which the whole Catholic educa- 
tional enterprise — schools, religious instruc- 
tion centers, adult education and the mass 
media — produces the “true Christian, . . . 
the supernatural man who thinks, judges and 
acts constantly and consistently in accordance 
with right reason illumned by the super- 
natural light of the example and teaching of 
Christ.”’ For this reason Catholic education 
“takes in the whole aggregate of human life, 
physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, 
individual, domestic and social, not with a 
view to reducing it in any way, but in order to 
elevate, regulate and perfect it, in accordance 
with the example and teaching of Christ.”* 
Hence, “it is necessary not only that religious 
instruction be given to the young at certain 
fixed times, but also that every other subject 
taught, be permeated with Christian piety. 
If this is wanting, if this sacred atmosphere 
does not pervade and warm the hearts of 
masters and scholars alike, little good can be 
expected from any kind of learning, and con- 
siderable harm will often be the conse- 
quence.” When Catholics establish educa- 
tional institutions of their own they engage 
ina 
“religious enterprise demanded by con- 
science. They do not intend to separate their 
children either from the body of the nation 
or its spirit, but to educate them in a perfect 
manner, most conducive to the prosperity of 
the nation. Indeed a good Catholic, precisely 
because of his Catholic principles, makes the 
better citizen, attached to his country, and 
loyally submissive to constituted civil au- 
thority in every legitimate form of govern- 
ment.” 


*Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, 
(Washington: NCWC, 1935), p. 36. 

*Ibid., p. 36. 

*Ibid., p. 31. 

*Ibid., p. 32. 
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The well-educated Catholic is pious and 
practical, filled with the love of God and 
love of all His children, wise in God's ways 
and the ways of the world, a good citizen of 
the City of God and the City of Man. Catho- 
lic education in the United States, therefore, 
is successful in the degree that its students 
acquire those ideas, attitudes, and habits that 
enable them (1) to meet every situation of 
life in a Christ-like way and (2) to help in 
the development of a truly democratic so- 
ciety organized in accord with the great ethi- 
cal principles inherent in the Judaeo-Chris- 
tion tradition. 

Parenthetically may I remark that these 
ideals are stated not as boastful propaganda 
but only as valid standards with which to de- 
termine whether current trends in Catholic 
education represent progress or retrogression. 
In a consideration of trends, both author and 
reader need a sense of direction, for other- 
wise they might become lost in a labyrinth of 


unconnected facts and generalizations. 


General Trends 

Although Catholic educational institutions 
of all kinds still fall far short of the ideal, 
there is in all of them a clearly discernible 
trend toward improvement and progress. 
Catholic educators are far from fully satisfied 
with the results of their efforts, but most of 
them would agree, I believe, that today’s 
graduates, in comparison with those of ten or 
fifteen years ago, are better informed about 
the doctrines of their faith, better prepared 
to apply these truths to personal problems, 
better advised about the relevance of religion 
to the manifold problems of domestic and 
international society and more efficiently 
trained in the delicate art of persuading their 
associates and neighbors to accept the truths 
“that make men free” — the art which Catho- 
lics call the “apostolate of the laity.” God 
alone knows the full measure of an indi- 
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vidual’s personal holiness, but I dare say that 
in general the products of modern Catholic 
education, particularly the young people, 
manifest piety and zeal that edify many who 
have not enjoyed the advantages of Catholic 
training. Mindful of the Scripture’s axiom 
that “by their fruits you shall know them,” 
I should say that the fruits of Catholic edu- 
cation are good, but that they are far from 
perfect. It is the constant quest for better 
teachers, better schools, and better methods 
that creates trends in Catholic education and 
will, I trust, produce better students. 
Specific Trends 

So much for the general trend. What are 
the specific trends? What, for example, are 
the outstanding trends in the Catholic school 
curriculum; in the instructional program for 
public school pupils; in adult education; in 
the administration of the vast Catholic edu- 
cational enterprise? In the balance of this 
article I will attempt an answer to these large 
questions. 

Curriculum 

In the literature on Catholic curriculum 
trends the expressions most frequently found 
are “integration,” “core curriculum,” “coordi- 
nated program,” and “general education.” 
They indicate that the main concern in cur- 
riculum planning is the harmonization of 
every phase of the school program with the 
essential purposes of Catholic education. The 
objective is to guide students through a series 
of learning experiences designed and or- 
ganized to help them acquire integrity in 
thought and action, an integrity that enables a 
person to see everything in life from God's 
point-of-view and to act in conformity with 
the basic principles that “Thy Will, not mine, 
be done.” 

In an integrated curriculum centered in 
religious truths, the regular subjects must be 
taught accurately, completely and profession- 
ally. Any defect in this regard automatically 
would ruin the integrity of the effort. Di- 
recting all school work toward God does not 
require, as has been charged, any distortion 
of facts in the school subjects nor does it make 
religious propagandists out of teachers. On 
the contrary, the integrated curriculum re- 
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quires competent and thoroughly honest 
teaching, not, however, for the exclusive pur- 
pose of gratifying intellectual curiosity or of 
supplying information or skills needed in a 
vocation or profession, but rather to help the 
student learn all things well for the greater 
honor and glory of God, to show him how 
knowledge of the finite increases reverence 
for an Infinite God, and to convince him of 
the importance of using this learning not for 
personal benefit alone but also for the good 
of his neighbor. 


This idea of a curriculum is not mere 
theory. During the past ten years the ma- 
jority of Catholic elementary schools have 
used courses of study and textbooks based 
on the monuments! three volume curriculum 
series, Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living, prepared by the Commission on 
American Citizenship of Catholic University 
of America in Washington. This work, un- 
questionably the greatest professional achieve- 
ment in Catholic elementary education, is 
superior to all other courses of study and 
curricular plans, many of which are rather 
haphazard attempts to infiltrate religion into 
thoroughly secular courses used in public 
schools. The crowning glory of this opus 
is that when it is applied in the classroom it 
works! 


The curriculum sets five goals for Catho- 
lic education in American democratic so- 
ciety: 


“(1) Physical fitness, or the habits of health- 
ful living based on an understanding 
of the body and its needs, and right at- 
titudes toward everything that con- 
tributes to good health. 

(2) Economic competency, or understand- 
ing of the workings of modern indus- 
trial civilization, with all that it in- 
volves of interdependence, adequate to 
yield an appreciation of the value of 
work and a zeal for social justice. 

(3) Social virtue, based on an understand- 
ing of American life and the workings 
of democracy, rendering the individual 
willing to make those sacrifices of self- 
interest that are necessary if he is to 
live with his fellow men in peace and 
unity. 
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(4) Cultural development, rooted in a fa- 
maliarity with the beauty the human 
mind has created and enshrined in its 
literature, its music, and its art, and 
flowering in a taste for finer things that 
will banish the low, the lewd, the vul- 
gar, and the decadent. 

(5) Moral and spiritual perfection in 
Christ, or saintliness, the crown of all 
the rest, achieved in and through all 
the rest, fulfilling the purpose of man’s 
existence because it purifies him and 
unites him with his God.”* 

The curriculum aims to help students reach 
these goals by guiding them in the three-fold 
development of knowledge, attitudes and 
habits that will keep them in right relation- 
ship to God, the Church, their fellowmen, the 
physical world about them, and themselves. 
This guidance will prepare them to meet and 
to deal with persistent personal and social 
problems that arise in a student's spiritual 
life, in the care of his physical and mental 
health, in the family circle, in the discharge 
of civic and social responsibilities, and in his 
recreation and leisure time pursuits. To 
cope with these problems the student needs 
to develop his intellect with the aid of facts 
drawn from the major fields of human 
knowledge, religion, science, social science, 
language arts and fine arts, and, of course, 
he needs skills derived from practice in read- 
ing, mathematics, and the oral and written 
tools of communication. But knowledge is 
not power unless it is united to a strong will 
which the student may acquire by the use 
of the Sacraments, prayer and self-denial, by 
the habitual practice of virtue, and by the de- 
velopment of deep convictions about the es- 
sential need of maintaining himself in right 
relationship to God, the Church, fellow men, 
the physical world and himself. With these 
relationships established, the student will at- 
tain to the fulness of Christian character that 
will be manifest in the way he reaches the 
five goals of Catholic education. This, then, 
is the basic blueprint of the Catholic curricu- 
lum. 





*Commission on American Citizenship, Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living, (Washington: 
en University of America Press, 1944) Vol. 

» Pp. 14. 


The curriculum is practical. Defining the 
goals was the first step. The second step was 
the study of a typical child’s daily activities 
in his home, at school, at recreation and in 
his dealings with other children. These ac- 
tivities were classified as situations which 
would involve the child’s five-fold relation- 
ship and which he would be expected to meet 
in a Christ-like way. The final step, and by 
far the most complicated, was the organiza- 
tion of a school program to show how the 
school’s learning activities might contribute 
to the child’s practice of Christ-like living. 
As the curriculum’s authors explain this step, 
“Each subject in the curriculum was carefully 
considered as a means of strengthening the 
child’s fundamental relationships. In the 
program of each grade emphasis was placed 
upon religion, social studies, and science, be- 
cause of their direct contributice to the 
child’s relationship to God, his fellowmen 
and nature. Proportionate emphasis was 
given to the language arts, including reading 
and writing; to arithmetic and the other 
skills; to music and art; to health and physical 
education.”® 

A good example of the curriculum’s prac- 
ticality is its unit of study on the “Negro in 
American Life” for the eighth grade. To de- 
velop the right relationship between white 
students and their Negro neighbors the unit 
draws upon several school subjects and ac- 
tivities for materials and experiences that will 
form Christian understandings, attitudes and 
habits in reference to the Negro. From reli- 
gion it draws upon the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of men under the Fatherhood 
of God; from history, the facts about the 
emancipation of the American Negro; from 
geography, the facts about the people and 
natural resources of Africa; from literature, 
Negro classics; from music, Negro spirituals. 
All this material, taught factually, is coordi- 
nated into a meaningful whole designed to 
convince students that at all times they must 
treat their Negro neighbors as brothers and 
sisters in Christ, that they must regard them 
as equals under American law, that they must 
be grateful to them for their contribution to 





*Ibid., p. 6. 
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our nation’s cultural heritage, and they must 
live with them as good neighbors. How 
much better is this plan than the traditional 
teaching of sterile facts with little or no refer- 
ence to the formation of attitudes and con- 
victions. 

I have described this elementary school 
trend at some length because it is by far the 
most important trend and because it has set 
the pace for similar trends in secondary and 
higher education. A number of secondary 
schools are experimenting with “Christian 
Life Adjustment” programs which stress gen- 
eral education for Christian citizenship and 
give considerably less attention to the tradi- 
tional college-preparatory academic subjects. 
For the past three summers Catholic Uni- 
versity workshops enrolling college presi- 
dents, deans and professors have studied the 
intricate problem of integration in Catholic 
higher education. The trend, therefore, is in 
the direction of closer correlation of religion 
and the rest of the school program. 

Undoubtedly progress in this development 
will be much slower on the secondary and 
higher levels of education than on the ele- 
mentary. High schools and colleges, unlike 
elementary schools, must have a flexible pro- 
gram of studies for the accommodation of 
students with varying abilities and many dif- 
ferent vocational and professional objectives. 
Consequently, plans to integrate the whole 
program around religion present many com- 
plexities that may be solved only by pro- 
viding multiple methods of integration. 
Therefore, for a number of years, integration 
in high schools, colleges and universities will 
be exploratory and experimental. 

With regard to the curriculum for the 
religious instruction of public school pupils, 
three trends stand out. The first is the wide- 
spread use of the new catechism with its 
many clarifications and vastly improved or- 
ganization and format. The second is the 
extensive use of audio-visual aids in both 
elementary and secondary classics. These 


aids help the teacher hold the pupils’ atten- 
tion during “out-of-school” hours when there 
is a tendency to be distracted, and they also 
convey vividly and rapidly the essential truths 
that the pupil must learn in a short time. The 


third trend is the increased use of the “dis- 
cussion-club” technique in the instruction of 
high school pupils. On this level every ef- 
fort is made to provide maximum participa- 
tion on the part of the student. 


Adult Education 


In adult education two trends are quite 
distinct in this broad field. The first is the 
“systematic sermon plan” that directs parish 
priests in the presentation of an orderly 
series of instruction in the fundamentals of 
the Catholic faith. For example, a series 
of sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, with 
one sermon on each article of the Creed, will 
give the faithful an opportunity to review 
their knowledge of these basic truths in a 
systematic way, Sunday after Sunday, regard- 
less of the particular Church or Mass they 
attend. The second trend is the constantly 
increasing use of the discussion technique in 
adult education groups. For example, the 
very popular Cana Conference (so named in 
memory of the miracle at the marriage feast at 
Cana) for the “in-service” education of 
couples during the first year of marriage fea- 
tures informal discussions guided by experi- 
enced married people, a doctor, a home eco- 
nomist and a priest. The rule is that most 
of the talking must be done by the young 
people; their real problems and not the hypo- 
thetical problems voiced by the discussion 
leader are the main topics of conversation. 
Another highly important adult education 
trend is the specialized Catholic Action 
Movement whose members use the celebrated 
“observe, judge, and act” technique in their 
militant effort to make a “Christian impact” 
upon society. Informality is typical of these 
meetings which, however, always “get down 
to cases” and conclude with a specific di- 
rective for each member’s “impact assign- 
ment” during the period between meetings. 
This specialized movement is Catholic adult 
education at its best. 

Statistics 

From the administrative point of view, 
Catholic education in the United States is 
prospering. Elementary and high schools 
have record breaking enrollments and an- 
ticipated enrollments will be even larger. 
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Colleges for women are filled to capacity. The 
new G.I. Bill probably will enable colleges for 
men to maintain their present level of en- 
rollment even though a large number of col- 
lege-age youths are drafted into military ser- 
vice. The number of public school children 
under regular religious instruction has set a 
new record. Adult education programs have 
more participants than ever before. And the 
future looks bright, because for the past 
few years there has been a steady rise in the 
number of infant Baptisms. 


Teacher Training 

Teacher training is improving. Pope 
Pius XII recently directed that teaching Sis- 
ters be “masters of the subjects they ex- 
pound” and that their education correspond 
“in quality and academic degrees to that de- 
manded by the State.”” In response to this 
directive Religious Communities of teaching 
Sisters are developing plans to give every 
Sister full training for a Bachelor’s Degree 
before assigning her to full-time teaching. 
This arrangement will be very expensive and 
will aggravate the acute shortage of teachers, 
but it must be undertaken in justice to pupils 
and teachers alike. 


There is a growing trend to employ lay 
teachers in elementary schools which tradi- 
tionally have been staffed mainly by Sisters 
to the extent that the schools sometimes were 
called “Sisters’ schools.” In my opinion, this 
is a good trend for these three reasons: (1) it 
will provide an opportunity for holy and well- 
trained Catholic lay persons to share these 
good qualities with the younger generation; 





"Pope Pius XII, Counsel to Teaching Sisters 
(Washington, NCWC, 1951) p. 7. 


(2) it will free Sisters for assignments in 
missionary areas where either 
could or would not go; (3) it will eliminate 
some of the inbreeding that occasionally 
causes narrowness and lack of perspective in 
the Catholic school program. The number 
of lay teachers employed during the forth- 
coming period of expansion will be in di- 
rect ratio to the availability of funds to pay 
the high salaries due to competent lay teach- 
ers. 
Laity Response 

The trend that brings greatest encourage- 
ment to Catholic educators is the laity’s steady 
and ever incrasing enthusiasm for Catholic 
education. “Build our school first” is the 
advice which the laity give pastors of new 
parishes and that advice is backed up with 
generous financial support donated generally 
by parents who have many financial obliga- 
tions in connection with their new homes 
and the needs of their children. These good 
people often are willing to worship in a 
rented store or hall while the temple of edu- 
cation, their parish school, gets the top pri- 
ority. The laity’s response is equally en- 
thusiastic and generous when appeals for 
funds for secondary and higher education 
are made. It is this spirit of dedication and 
sacrifice which holds such high promise for 
the future of Catholic education in the United 
States. 

The task before the Catholic educator in 
the years ahead is to provide schools and 
school programs that will justify the laity’s 
enthusiasm. With God’s help the thousands 
of teachers in the Catholic school system will 
try to fulfill this great task to the best of 
their ability. 
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 agapad STUDIES of Jewish education 
in America reveal a marked expansion 
of activity along several lines. There has 
been an increase in enrollment during re- 
cent years, proportionately greater than the 
increase in Jewish child population. This 
may be attributed in part, to the setting up 
of educational requirements for the Bar 
Mizvah and-Confirmation ceremonies, which 
have intended to increase artificially the re- 
tention power of the Jewish School. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that there has 
developed a greater readiness on the part of 
Jewish parents to send their children, their 
daughters as well as their sons, to a Jewish 
school. There has also developed a tendency 
to establish Jewish kindergartens and nursery 
schools for children of pre-school age to a 
greater degree than was the case previously. 
At the same time, greater emphasis has been 
placed on the importance of continuity be- 
yond the elementary level. More and more 
schools persist in their efforts to organize 
high school departments for children who 
have completed an elementary course of 
study, despite the fact that the response on 
the part of elementary school graduates has, 
hitherto, been rather meager. Consequently, 
it has become possible to speak of “an edu- 
cational ladder extending from the nursery 
and kindergarten to the college and profes- 
sional school.” In order that this expression 
may not prove misleading, it must be empha- 
sized that this ladder refers, in the main, to a 
supplementary education of a Jewish reli- 
gious character for children who are receiv- 
ing their secular education in the public 
schools. 

This expansion of educational activity has 
been accompanied by a continuing advance 
of standards. Such advance of standards has 
been made possible by a far larger outlay of 
funds, proportionately greater than the fall- 
ing value of the dollar. Synagogues which, 
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not so many years ago, expected their reli- 
gious schools to be self-supporting, or at any 
rate, to finish the school year with small “defi- 
cits,” now look upon their schools as inte- 
gral parts of their scope of responsibility and 
are prepared to devote ever growing propor- 
tions of their budgets for the maintenance 
of their schools. Moreover, there has been a 
growing recognition that the advance in 
standards, in respect to buildings and school 
equipment, teaching personnel, supervision 
and administration, involve responsibilities 
far beyond the ability of individual syna- 
gogues and institutions to cope with; and the 
idea that there are phases of the Jewish 
educational process which can be tackled 
adequately only if and when responsibility 
for them is carried by the entire Jewish com- 
munity, is now almost universally accepted. 
There are now over fifty central community 
agencies for Jewish education. Not only is 
the amount expended for Jewish education 
by Federations of Jewish Philanthropic 
Agencies and Jewish Welfare Funds larger 
than it was in the past, but the proportion of 
the total amount expended by these agencies 
for local needs which is devoted to Jewish 
educational purposes has increased markedly. 

Approximately one half of the Jewish chil- 
dren who are receiving Jewish education are 
enrolled in Sunday schools, a little more than 
a third are enrolled in supplementary after- 
noon Hebrew schools (two, three, four or 
five sessions per week, with the largest 
number in three sessions per week schools), 
about 8% in all day schools, 5% in supple- 
mentary afternoon Yiddish schools, and a 
little over 1% in released time schools. There 
seems to have been a slight increase in the 
proportion of pupils attending Sunday 
schools during the last few years, and a 
marked decrease in the number of pupils at- 
tending _five-sessions-per-week 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that a 


schools. * 
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desire for greater intensification of Jewish in- 
struction is also manifesting itself. This de- 
sire for intensification is indicated in the 
decision on the part of a large number of 
Conservative congregations to abolish the 
Sunday school for children above eight years 
of age and to insist that children above that 
age who wish to continue their Jewish edu- 
cation under their auspices must do so in 
schools holding three sessions per week. It 
is significant that for the most part, the 
parents concerned have acquiesced to this 
radical ruling. This desire for intensifica- 
tion is even more strikingly indicated by the 
growth of the number of day-schools and in 
the increase in the registration in this type of 
schools. This growth, however, should not 
be misinterpreted. American Jewry is defi- 
nitely committed to the public school as the 
mainstay of American democracy. Where- 
as it will defend the right of Jewish parents 
to establish day- Is if they are not satis- 
fied with the amount of Jewish instruction 
given in the supplementary afternoon school 
or who wish to experiment with an integrated 
curriculum of religious and secular studies, 
it will not favor the day-school’s becoming a 
dominant pattern of Jewish education. 

The progress which has been made possible 
through the advance of standards and the 
deepening concern on the part of parents 
with the problem of providing adequate reli- 
gious instruction to their children has been 
considerably impeded by the increasing lack 
of qualified teachers and administrative per- 
sonnel. This lack is particularly distressing 
since it comes after the status of the Jewish 
teacher had been considerably improved from 
the standpoint of salary-scale,’ pension and 
sickness insurance, tenure, and code of pro- 
fessional practice. When adequately quali- 
fied teachers are not available there is a natu- 
ral tendency to man schools with individuals 
who are not fully prepared for the responsi- 
bility placed upon them. Thus there is a 


‘In Chicago, after a new scale of salaries for 
teachers in Jewish schools had been introduced, in 
order to make sure that the gains would not be 
‘wiped out by the rise in the cost of living, provi- 
sion was made for setting the salaries each year 
by multiplying the salary called for according to 
the scale by the index of the cost of living, using 
the period 1936-1939 as the base. 





danger that the advances in teacher qualifi- 
cations which have been made through rais- 
ing the standards of Jewish-teacher-education 
institutions and the establishment of a na- 
tional board of license for Hebrew teachers 
and local boards of license in the larger 
Jewish communities may be wiped out. Par- 
ticularly grave is the danger that full time 
professional teachers may be replaced by 
part time temporary teachers to whom Jew- 
ish teaching is either a stepping stone to 
another occupation, or else, a secondary vo- 
cation. (It may well be that the shrinking 
supply of young people who are pr to 
make Jewish teaching a life vocation is the 
effect of this tendency as well as its cause.) 

Leaders in the field of Jewish education, 
both professional and lay, are trying hard to 
meet this danger by calling upon schools not 
to devitalize their work and to insist upon 
entrusting pupils only to qualified teachers 
to whom Jewish teaching is their main and 
exclusive professional interest, regardless of 
what additional costs may be involved. In 
order to be realistic they are suggesting that 
if schools are not prepared to pay full time 
salaries where the number of hours of in- 
struction are not sufficient to comprise a full 
time position, despite the advantages to be 
gained from such procedure, they should call 
upon their teachers to perform supplemen- 
tary related duties, such as formal and in- 
formal youth and adult education, club lead- 
ership, etc. In order to make their proposal 
more feasible they are calling upon Jewish- 
teacher-education institutions to introduce 
into their programs of study courses in group 
dynamics, adult education and camp coun- 
sellorship. 

So strong is the conviction among leaders 
in Jewish education that adequate Jewish 
religious instruction can be given only by 
men and women who have drawn deeply 
from the spiritual reservoirs of the Jewish 
people; and who have given intensive study 
to the psychology of learning, social and 
emotional behavior, curriculum develop- 
ment, and sound educational method; and 
who are prepared to devote all their working 
time to the problems inherent in religious 
education, that they are advocating full time, 
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professional, properly qualified teachers not 
only for the supplementary afternoon schools, 
but also for the one-day-a-week Jewish 
school. To make this feasible they are sug- 
gesting that these schools should experiment 
with conducting the one session on five or 
six days per week instead of on Sunday 
morning exclusively. When the school is 
not ready to make such a radical change in 
its organization they are advocating the en- 
gaging of at least one such full time worker. 
It is the writer's fond hope that some day 
in the near future, these proposals will be 
implemented by a sufficiently large number 
of schools to enable a future writer on 
“Trends in Jewish Education” to include 
them as a trend, rather than as an indication 
of a trend which some leaders in the field 
would like to see come into being. 


Perhaps the most significant development 
which has taken place in Jewish education 
during recent years has been in the area of 
curriculum development. The writer has 
elsewhere pointed out that the progress in 
Jewish education during the last fifty years 
may be traced in three stages: During the 
first, emphasis was placed upon making 
Jewish education more attractive. (In 
terms of this aim, new buildings with in- 
viting classrooms were built; teachers were 
appointed who understood the children 
whom they were teaching and who would be 
understood by them; changes were made in 
the school organization; good method was 
exalted; new text books calculated to appeal 
to the child were produced. The most im- 
portant changes in the area of curriculum 
from the standpoint of this aim were the ad- 
dition of music to the course of study and the 
introduction of so-called “extra-curricular” 
activities.) During the second, there was a 
clearer recognition that the problem could 
not be solved through the improvement of 
externals only, and emphasis was placed upon 
making Jewish education more relevant to 
the learner. (In terms of this aim, there 


was a complete overhauling of the curricu- 
lum; in line with these curriculum changes 
the new textbooks which were produced dur- 
ing this stage were characterized by a con- 
cern that the content should be meaningful.) 


During the third stage, upon which Jewish 
education is now entering, Jewish education 
is conceived as experience in Jewish living. 
Emphasis is accordingly, placed on signifi- 
cant experience which should lead on to 
further significant experience. The aim of 
the guided experience is to help the learner 
find in Judaism and Jewish spiritual values 
a source of strength. This discovery should 
in turn lead the learner to identify himself 
with the Jewish community and to commit 
himself voluntarily to accepting Judaism as 
a way of life. 

This conception is still very largely in the 
theoretic state and professional educators 
are still engaged in speculative analysis 
as a prelude to developing curricula in 
terms of this conception—curricula which 
would reflect in adequate balance, three dis- 
tinct but interrelated approaches to cur- 
riculum development — (1) from the 
standpoint of the needs of the learner, 
felt and unfelt; (2) from the standpoint of 
the needs of the community into which the 
learner is being integrated, a gain both felt 
and unfelt; and 3) from the standpoint of 
the Jewish heritage as a source of moral and 
spiritual values through which the needs of 
both the community and the learner are to 
be met. Nevertheless, a number of specific 
implications have already become manifest, 
and as a result, several ideas growing out of 
the new conception have been implemented. 

Amongst the ideas implemented one may 
cite the new relation between home and 
school. If curriculum is defined as the total 
guided experience of the learner which the 
school may influence, then to the extent that 
the home may be influenced by the school to 
provide the learner with opportunity for sig- 
nificant Jewish living, the home experience 
becomes part of the child’s curriculum. Par- 
ents and teachers are more and more becom- 
ing partners in the Jewish education of their 
children and pupils, planning jointly the 
experiences to be provided in home and 


school. A valuable by-product outcome of . 


this new relationship is an interest which has 
developed on the part of a number of parents 
in self-education. 
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A second of the ideas implemented is to 
be found in the increased recognition of the 
educational potentialities of the summer in 
city and country camps. More and more 
are both types of camps beginning to be re- 
garded as natural and essential extensions of 
the Jewish school providing opportunity for 
intensifying the educational programs of the 
school, and above all, for learning through 
living in an environment where the total ex- 
perience of the growing child is subject to 
the guidance of the educational agency. 
Similarly, the Jewish educator has become 
increasingly aware of the educational poten- 
tialities iaherent in an informal educational 
and recreational program. The Jewish edu- 
cator is beginning to find the need of re- 
lating his work with that of all agencies 
whose programs impinge on the develop- 
ment of personality of Jewish youth. 

Not all the new developments in the area 
of curriculum can be traced directly to the 
new conception of curriculum. The need for 
a flexible curriculum in the Jewish school, 
as in any other type of school, has long been 
recognized. In recent years, however, more 
and more schools are sensing the need to 
provide for three types of learners: a) a gen- 
eral curriculum in Jewish living for the great 
bulk of the Jewish youth; b) an adjusted 
curriculum for the benefit of those children 
for whom this curriculum will prove exces- 
sive; and c) a far more intensive curriculum 
including study of the sources in the original 
for the benefit of those children who have 
the capacity and the interest to carry on such 
study in a sustained manner. 

Considerable attention has been given dur- 
ing recent years to the improvement of 
methods of teaching and to the working out 
of units of instruction. Particularly note- 
worthy is the progress which has been made 
by national Jewish organizations and Jewish 
community agencies for Jewish education in 
preparing audio visual aids for the Jewish 
school. Another encouraging tendency is 
the growing recognition of the need to evalu- 
ate the educational process in order to make 
sure that we are moving in the direction of 
desired outcomes. With the encouragement 
of the Department of Research of the Ameri- 


can Association for Jewish Education, a 
large number of communities have made 
surveys of their total programs of Jewish 
education. Many significant improvements 
have emanated from the resulting recom- 
mendations. There is beginning to manifest 
itself a growing tendency to substitute for 
such surveys community-wide self-studies in 
which lay leaders and professional workers 
cooperate in evaluating progress and achieve- 
ment, outlining problems and difficulties, 
and to chart long term programs on the basis 
of their findings. 

Another very encouraging phenomenon is 
an outgrowth of the work of central com- 
munity agencies which have chosen as their 
slogan the principle of Unity in Diversity 
and have undertaken to work with all ele- 
ments of the Jewish community which have 
a positive attitude towards Judaism and 
Jewish values and to stimulate them to work 
for common needs without giving up their 
distinctive ideologies. Stimulated by the 
example given by these agencies of work- 
ing together for a common unity despite 
differences, more and more schools have 
learned to bring their pupils together with 
pupils of schools expressing other interpre- 
tations of Judaism in order to symbolize 
concretely the underlying unity. These get- 
togethers have taken different forms in vari- 
ous communities, e.g. inter-school rallies, 
inter-school projects, community wide holi- 
day celebrations, community consecration 
ceremonies for pupils beginning their reli- 
gious studies, and community graduations. 
Perhaps at some future date there may be a 
widening of the circle and inter-faith rallies 
of children will be encouraged as a symbol 
of the underlying unity of all groups seek- 
ing the good life, each in his distinctive way. 
This is to be distinguished from a co-min- 
gling of children of different faiths where no 


‘stress is placed on their respective differ- 


ences. Children should be made aware that 
it is possible to achieve and maintain unity 
even when people of different faiths are 
conscious of their differences and are aware 
of and remain loyal to their respective heri- 
tages. This is, of course, in keeping with the 
basic principles of democracy. 
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TRENDS IN MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


In the Public Schools 
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P ERHAPS THE most significant trend 
in contemporary religious education is 
to be found in a shift of emphasis and the 
focus of attention. Heretofore attention 
has been fixed for the most part upon re- 
ligious education carried on by the churches 
as a more or less isolated and self-contained 
process. But increasingly the focus of at- 
tention is coming to be upon the total edu- 
cation of the whole growing person in his 
interaction with his whole natural, social, 
and cosmic environment. This quite defin- 
itely resets the problem of moral and spirit- 
ual values in education and calls for a new 
approach to its solution. 
A Changing Problem Calls for a 
New Approach 

The problem of moral and spiritual values 
in education is a changing problem — never 
more so than today. In the early years of our 
national life church and state were not sepa- 
rated. Neither was education differentiated 
into secular and religious. Whether in the 
public schools of the Northern Colonies, the 
parochial schools of the Middle Colonies, or 
the private and philanthropic schools of the 
Southern Colonies, religion was an integral 
part of education. 

A number of social factors led to the 
secularization of American education, such 
as the growth of the frontier and the demands 
of an expanding culture upon the curriculum. 
But none was so far-reaching as the sectarian- 
ism of religion in America. Competition 
among the sects for public funds and the 
control of education more than anything else 
led to the exclusion of religion from tax- 
supported schools and the definitive policy 
of the separation of church and state. 

The exclusion of religion from the schools 
resulted in a dual system of education in 
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America. The state assumed responsibility 
for universal secular education on public 
funds while the churches assumed responsi- 
bility for religious education for their re- 
spective constituencies on a voluntary basis, 
chiefly through the Sunday School. In time 
the churches achieved considerable unity of 
aim, lesson materials, standards of organiza- 
tion, and leadership preparation first through 
the International Sunday School Association 
and more recently through the International 
Council of Religious Education, now the 
Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the USA. 

Always there was present, however, the 
disturbing problem of the relation of reli- 
gious education by the churches to public 
education by the state. The Religious Edu- 
cation Association grew out of the desire to 
bring religion and education into some ef- 
fective relation by emphasizing religion in 
education and education in religion. Week- 
day religious education on released time from 
the public school schedule was an attempt 
to secure a workable relation between the 
two separate systems. Now it is coming to 
be felt that, whatever the churches do or do 
not do, the school as the agency of the nation 
for the education of its childhood and youth 
and as the chief interpreter of its culture is 
as much responsible for the cultivation of 
moral and spiritual values as for the trans- 
mission of knowledge or the development of 
technical skills for personal living and for 
citizenship. Also it is coming to be felt that 
the point of greatest weakness in the educa- 
tion of the public schools is at the level of 
values, especially of moral and spiritual 


values. Herein lies the old problem in its - 


new phase: how can the public school and 
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the churches, operating in their respective 


spheres of responsibility and with their re- 
spective resources, co-operate in the cultiva- 
tion of moral and spiritual values in the 
future members of society without violating 
the principle of the separation of church and 
state? 


The Growth of Concern Among 
Public School Educators 


Recently there has been a growing con- 
cern on the part of public educators over 
this problem and the beginning of specific 
attempts to do something about it in various 
parts of the nation, as evidenced by pro- 
nouncements of official educational bodies. 
In 1932 the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association de- 
voted its Yearbook to this problem. In 
Character Education it said (p. 23): 


Our society today awaits a new integra- 
tion of knowledge, aspiration and human 
purpose that will take into account the 
findings of science, the theory of evolution, 
and the growing power of the laboring 
classes, as well as the influence of great 
spiritual leaders. Until such an integra- 
tion is forthcoming, the present condition 
of moral chaos is likely to continue and 
the more fundamental problems of charac- 
ter education will defy solution. Whether 
this is the task of the church or some other 
agency we cannot say today; but it would 
seem to be a task that is essentially reli- 
gious in nature. 


Twelve years later (1944), the John 
Dewey Society took an advanced position 
beyond that of the Department of Superin- 
tendence not only in definitely affirming the 
responsibility of the public school for includ- 
ing moral and spiritual values in its program, 
but in suggesting a theoretical basis and prac- 
tical procedures for doing so. In its Seventh 
Yearbook, The Public Schools and Spiritual 
Values, it said (pp. 1-2): 


It is the total situation of callous selfish- 
ness, undigested social change, weakened 
authority of custom, social perplexity — 
with the resulting lessening of man’s faith 
in himself — which calls so urgently upon 
us to uphold and strengthen our spiritual 
values. Indeed the essential quality of 


civilization itself seems herein at stake. The 
particular concern of this book is the 
public school and the part it can and 
should play in the support and defense of 
the spiritual values necessary to a desirable 
civilization. ... Such a public service we 
of this book count the chief task and aim 
of the public school. It is to help the 
school discharge this particular spiritual 
task and duty that this book has been un- 
dertaken. 


In his commission to the 1940 White 
House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy, the President of the United States said, 
in recognition of the spiritual as well as the 
economic, health, and housing needs of chil- 
dren: 


We are concerned about the children who 
are outside the reach of religion, and who 
are denied help in attaining faith in an 
ordered universe and in the fatherhood of 
God.... I look to you for comprehensive 
review of the problems before us, and sug- 
gestions as to practical ways in which we 
may advance toward our goal. 


After prolonged and concerned consideration 
of this problem the Conference took action 
recommending that: 


Practical steps should be taken to make 
available to children and youth through 
education the resources of religion as an 
important factor in the democratic way of 
life and in the development of personal 
and social integrity. To this end the Con- 
ference recommends that a critical and 
comprehensive study be made of the vari- 
ous experiences both of the churches and 
of the schools in dealing with the problem 
of religion in relation to public education. 
The purpose of such a study would be to 
discover how these phases of education 
may best be provided in the total program 
of education, without in any way violating 
the principle of the separation of church 
and state. 


Such a study was undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education which published 
its conclusions in The Relation of Religion to 
Public Education: Basic Principles, in 1947. 
In unequivocal terms the Council recom- 
mends that the study (as distinguished from 
the teaching) of functional and non-sec- 
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tarian religion should be an integral part of 
the public school curriculum on the same 
basis as any other phase of the cultural heri- 
tage: 


The problem is to find a way to give due 
recognition in public education to the 
place of religion in the culture and in the 
convictions of our people while at the 
same time safeguarding the separation of 
church and state.... The exclusion of 
religion from the public schools which so 
largely prevails today results in its relega- 
tion in the minds of youth to a position of 
relative unimportance. This runs counter, 
we believe, to the intention of the Ameri- 
can school system. ... On the other hand, 
any innovation which would tend to iden- 
tify public education with a particular 
body of sectarian beliefs and practices we 

hold to be not only impracticable but im- 

proper. 

During 1950 the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association gave priority to a study of this 
problem and published its findings in Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 
It concluded: 


The American people have rightly ex- 
pected the schools of this country to teach 
moral and spiritual values.... The men 
and women who teach in these schools, as 
responsible members of society, share its 
system of values. As educators, they are 
engaged in a vocation that gives a central 
place to values as guides to conduct.... No 
society can survive without a moral order. 
A system of moral and spiritual values is 
indispensable to group living. . . . No social 
invention however ingenious, no improve- 
ment in government structure however 
prudent, no enactment of statutes and ordi- 
nances however lofty their aims, can pro- 
duce a good and secure society if personal 
integrity, honesty, and self-discipline are 
lacking. 

This sequence of official pronouncements 
is convincing evidence of the recent trend of 
thinking regarding the place of moral and 
spiritual values in education on the part of 
the authentic leaders of public education. 

Influence Upon Public School Practice 

The extent to which this concern has found 


its way into the actual practice of the public 
schools is indicated in part by an inquiry ad- 
dressed to the State Superintendents of the 
nation. Of the 38 states responding, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and 16 states have no plans 
under way or in contemplation for the sys- 
tematic development of moral and spiritual 
values in the school (Arizona, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, South Carolina, Minne- 
sota, Montana, West Virginia). It may be 
assumed that the 10 states not responding 
have developed little or no concern in this 
matter. Four states (Virginia, Calfornia, 
Alabama, Arkansas), while having no sys- 
tematic programs in this area, express deep 
conviction concerning the place of moral and 
spiritual values in education and hope that 
something is being accomplished as a by- 
product of the regular work of the schools. 
Eighteen states have more or less specific 
programs for developing moral and spiritual 
values which fall under eight general types: 
(1) Good Citizenship (Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Michigan, Okla- 
homa); (2) Temperance Education (Colo- 
rado, New Hampshire, Mississippi); (3) 
Released Time (Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Maine); (4) Mental Health (Louisi- 
ana); (5) Bible Reading (Idaho); (6) 
Character Education (Massachusetts, Nevada, 
Vermont); (7) Guidance (New Hamp- 
shire, Louisiana); (8) Development of 
Moral and Spiritual Values Inherent in the 
School Program (Kentucky, Maryland). 
Some local communities such as Fairfax 
County, Virginia, and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, have undertaken specific programs. 
On the basis of this evidence it may be said 
that, as far as state programs are concerned, 
nearly one-half of the states are attempting 
something definite in this area, that in eight 
or ten states more or less well considered 
programs of one type or another are under 
way. 
The Kentucky Program 


Perhaps the most advanced experiment in 
the development of moral and spiritual 
values in the public school to date is under 
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way in Kentucky.’ Initiated by the State 
Department of Education in 1946, it is 
jointly sponsored by the Department of Edu- 
cation, the University of Kentucky, the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and the four tax-sup- 
ported teacher-education institutions of the 
Commonwealth. It has passed through the 
first stage of formulation and initial experi- 
mentation in six pilot schools throughout the 
state adjacent to the sponsoring institutions. 
It has entered upon the second stage of ex- 
pansion through incorporation into the pro- 
gram of the Department of Education as 
channeled to the elementary and secondary 
schools and the establishment of a Division 
of Moral and Spiritual Values, through the 
introduction of workshops or seminars in all 
the tax-supported teacher-education institu- 
tions for the preparation of teachers, and 
through the spread of the movement beyond 
the experimental schools. 

The experiment, democratically worked 
out by classroom teachers in co-operation 
with supervisors and administrators, is based 
upon a carefully considered philosophy con- 
cerning the separation of church and state, 
personality and how it develops, the nature 
of experience and its control, and the func- 
tional relation of values to experience. It 
holds that the moral and the spiritual are 
qualities that potentially inhere in any and 
every response that growing persons make to 
life situations in their interaction with their 
natural, social, and cosmic world, it follows 
that moral and spiritual values are indigenous 
to the school community and the learning 
process and do not need to be imported into 
the school by some agency outside the school. 

This program is in no sense in competition 
‘with or a substitute for religious education 
as carried on by the churches. It is an at- 
tempt to do what the school can legally and 
properly undertake in terms of its limitations 
and responsibilities in American society, 


‘with school personnel and with the resources 





4Since the Kentucky experiment was written up 
_in the January-February 1952, issue of this Journal, 


-only a brief interpretative summary is given here. 


For a detailed description and interpretation of the 


‘Kentucky Program, see William Clayton Bower, 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, Univer- 


-sity of Kentucky Press, 1952. 


of the school. It deals with moral and 
spiritual values as functionally conceived, 
leaving to the respective churches such theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical interpretation and 
sanction as they may deem necessary or de- 
sirable. 

The over-all pattern of procedure involves 
three techniques. The first is the technique 
of guiding pupils so that their responses to 
situations will be made in the light of moral 
and spiritual convictions and commitments 
by helping them to analyze their situations 
for factors and outcomes, to search the cul- 
tural heritage for knowledge and standards by 
which to judge the moral and spiritual 
quality of their responses, and to arrive at de- 
cisions and commitments which they carry 
through into action. 

The second technique is that of analysis: 
(1) of the relations of the school as a com- 
munity of persons; (2) of the content of the 
curriculum (history, literature, the natural 
sciences, the social studies, the arts); (3) of 
personal and group counseling; (4) of 
physical education, sports, and recreation. 

The third technique is that of synthesis 
by: (1) the use of language; (2) the crea- 
tion and use of meaningful symbols in the 
form of drama, poetry, painting, sculpture, 
and the dance; (3) and by helping pupils to 
build a philosophy of life and consistent and 
dependable patterns of conduct (ideals). 

Recognizing the fact that the experience 
of pupils cuts across all institutional bound- 
aries, the Kentucky Program has developed 
a policy of co-operation of the school with 
community agencies, especially the family 
and the church, seeking by analysis of func- 
tions and resources to discover what each 
agency is best able to contribute to the moral 
and spiritual growth of the child in a shared 
community responsibility. 

In this conviction on the part of the pub- 
lic school regarding its responsibility for the 
discovery and development of moral and 
spiritual values and the focusing of attention 
upon education as a mutually shared com- 
munity responsibility lies, in the opinion of 
this writer, the most significant trend in 
moral and spritual education in the con- 
temporary American scene. 
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ies THE last quarter century the most ob- 
vious trend in Character Education has 
been one of method wherein the emphasis 
has been on learning by doing. This arose 
as a protest against an earlier over-depen- 
dence on verbalism and sentiment in the 
field of values. It was based on a certain 
theory of learning and a pragmatic philoso- 
phy. This trend has been valuable and we 
believe that it will continue, but the base 
needs to be broadened. The over-arching 
new trend in character education is to give 
greater attention to the basic needs of chil- 
dren and youth, and to gear education in 
values to these needs. There are some dif- 
ferences in the psychological literature as to 
what these basic needs are, but at least the 
following are usually included in one form 
or another, and we hope that in discussing 
these and the education based upon them we 
can touch on the most significant trends that 
are observable at present. 

First, there are the physical and health 
needs. It is being recognized more and more 
that children and youth need opportunities 
for physical growth and activity; that they 
need “sound minds in sound bodies,” as the 
old Roman saying put it. Tied to the variety 
of needs in this area are the needs of children 
and youth for a variety of instruction, differ- 
ing with different levels of development. 
Some need to learn the habits of cleanliness, 
good diet, and resistance to faulty practices 
in eating and drinking. They need to learn 
all the habits that are consistent with good 
physical and mental health. In this area of 
physical development and health, perhaps 
more than in any other the child and youth 
can be made to see that certain causes lead to 
certain results; that what we sow that shall 
we also reap. 

Second, there are economic needs. From 
physical needs to economic needs it is but a 
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little step, indeed perhaps it is only a matter 
of convenience as to whether we consider 
them together or separately as far as their 
challenge to character education is concerned. 
The basic economic needs of children and 
youth are for food, clothing, and shelter. But 
at an early age these begin to take on sym- 
bolic values. The need for food soon takes. 
on the need for as much food, and as-good- 
tasting food, as little brother, or a friend, or 
some other child in the other end of town, 
or in the movies, or on television. Similarly 
clothes and shelter gradually become clusters: 
of wants or needs involving prestige and 
status. Steadily the need for things which 
we call economic increases as the child or 
youth or young adult grows older. The need 
to work, the need to provide for the day when: 
one cannot work, the need to consider our- 
economic responsibilities and privileges. 
which we have in our relations with other- 
individuals, with groups, and with the body 
politic— all these are needs derived by the- 
mind of the young in our culture from the- 
basic economic needs. Each of these needs. 
is a challenge to character education. And 
the attempts to meet these realistic challenges: 
in home and church and school is a trend 
which we can expect to grow in our day with 
its conflicting ideologies, most of which re-- 
late in some way to economic wants of in-. 
dividuals and peoples. 

Third, there are social needs. The child’ 
is born into a social group, and both by na- 
ture and by nurture he has needs for affec-. 
tion, for social acceptance, and for feelings of 
belonging, which seem no less keen than his. 
physical needs. It has become almost trite- 
to say—but it is none-the-less true— that 
young people desire to be somebody among: 
somebodies. The concepts of children and’ 


youth as to what it means to be somebody,, - 


and their notions as to the kind of somebodies; 
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among whom they want to be, is subject to 
education. A trend in character education 
today is to give attention (probably more 
than ever before) to the process of the so- 
cialization of children and youth. Attempts 
are being made to have parents consciously 
set the stage at early ages for children to feel 
that they are loved and accepted in the 
family circle, and to have this process ex- 
tended through parent-teacher cooperation to 
both Sunday church schools’ and to day 
schools so that their feelings of acceptance 
and social worth will keep pace with their 
affiliations with the larger societies of which 
they gradually become a part. 

With young people of elementary and 
high school ages in public schools this trend 
toward meeting social needs is taking the 
form of providing for them the opportunities 
to solve many of their own problems through 
the group approach. Such character objec- 
tives, for example, as respect for personality 
of others and the service motive are learned 
by the actual practice of these virtues in social 
situations where both individual and social 
rewards for such conduct are really felt. The 
most frequently found approach to character 
and citizenship education in junior and 
senior high schools in America today is un- 
doubtedly the use of the student council or 
its equivalent. Here the essential idea is 
to encourage young people to participate in 
the management of the affairs of the school 
which genuinely concern them. At their 
best these student councils, under the guid- 
ance of wise teachers, are enabling their 
members to learn the great lessons of social 
responsibility and service. 

Fourth, there is need on the part of the 
young for intellectual understanding. The 
mind of man as far back as history records, 
and the mind of a child as early as it begins to 


"RE. M. Ligon, Director of the Character Re- 
search Project, for example, is doing notable work 
in experimenting with ways and means by which 
this cooperation can be effected. He is working 
in accordance with a well thought out trait theory 
of character development, and his stress on the im- 
portance of evaluations and other scientific meth- 
ods in character education research is worthy of 
much attention. (Character Research Project, 
Union College, Schenectady, New York. His book 
entitled A Greater Generation, Macmillan, 1948, 
presents some of his basic concepts.) 


make known its actions in speech, seem to 
seek after completeness. Mind by its very 
nature is interested in origin and destiny. It 
wants to understand. Children and youth 
want to understand the things about them, 
they want to experiment, they want to try 
things out and to explore. They do not 
distinguish as adults learn to do between the 
simple and the complex. The young child 
may first ask about his toys and then sud- 
denly ask: “What holds the moon up?,” or 
“Where did I come from?,” or on learning 
of the death of some one, “Where does he 
go?” By nature children do not know that 
they should not ask questions about certain 
things; they learn that from their elders and 
the culture. 

The intellectual needs of children and 
youth for knowledge and understanding offer 
some of the greatest chall to character 
education in our day. It cannot be claimed 
that attempts to meet these challenges have 
led to the most popular trend in character 
education in 20th century America, for that 
honor must go, as was said at the outset, to 
the trend toward learning by doing. But a 
strong minority has always maintained that 
in addition to doing the learner must under- 
stand the purpose, meaning, and consequence 
of the doing. This minority, we believe, will 
be the majority before long, and the trend 
will be clear that character education must 
meet the intellectual needs of children and 
youth for the long pull as well as their de- 
sires to do something about their physical, 
emotional, and social wants in the overly 
stressed here and now. 


In character education the emphasis on 
truth and fact should never be slighted. The 
biblical adage that “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free” was never 
more true than in our day. For an en- 
lightened conscience children and adults must 
know the facts. As a base for understanding 
and appreciation of man and his surround- 
ings, young people need as much knowledge 
as they can get from literature, science, his- 
tory, religion, and the rest. If there has ever 
been a trend to place character education 
over and against the pursuit of knowledge 
as if they were mutually exclusive goals, that 
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trend is at low ebb in our day. What char- 
acter education and all emphasis on values is 
against, is incomplete knowledge parading 
as full knowledge and partial facts interpreted 
as setting false limits to the development of 
human character. One of the chief goals of 
character education should be the devotion 
to truth and the search for ever-expanding 
understandings. This should apply to the 
learners we teach; it should also apply to 
our own continued search for understandings 
and to the most objective evaluations possible 
of the methods and procedures which we 
employ. 

Fifth, and finally, there is a need of youth 
to become a part of something bigger than 
himself — to identify himself with purposes 
and meanings beyond the self. In one sense 
we can classify under intellectual needs all 
the highest needs which man can understand. 
However, at least for the sake of emphasis, 
we may be justified in distinguishing be- 
tween the understanding aspects of intel- 
lectual needs all the highest needs which man 
can understand. However, at least for the 
sake of emphasis, we may be justified in 
distinguishing between the understanding 
aspects of intellectual life and those aspects 
which involve wisdom, faith, and the process 
of self realization or becoming. Even though 
all the things about life which children 
and adolescents learn are not fully understood 
by anybody, they must adopt some attitudes. 
What attitudes are adopted have much to do 
with the set of the sail of the life; they de- 
termine the direction of the self realization 
of that life. Before the awe inspiring and 
the spiritual in life and mind may close its 
eyes for lack of full understanding at the 
outset. When this happens the self becomes 
warped and hemmed in within limits set 
largely by the here and now. Under proper 
guidance, however, the end of understanding 
may be the beginning of faith in the life. In 
childhood and youth the stage is set for faith, 
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identification, and becoming, if parents and 
teachers will only make the most of it. 
Typically the child is not so much interested 
as the adult in his past; his view is on the 
future. He is not much interested in where 
he has been, or even in understanding fully 
where he is. He is interested in where he is 
going. He is interested in being bigger than 
he is, and of being a part of something bigger 
still. In a word he is interested in becoming 
a part of something to which he can give 
his whole self allegiance. 

A trend in character education today is to 
recognize the need for greater emphasis on 
the spiritual or the process of becoming. The 
psychological need is clear; the philosophical 
and religious orientation of the concept of 
self realization through faith in something 
beyond self is widely accepted in our Chris- 
tian culture; the method of imparting this 
faith and of spelling out the goals for youth 
along the way are the greatest challenges to 
education in our age—and in every age. 

The very pursuit of this goal educationally 
is for teachers and other leaders of youth like 
the goal itself in that it can be only a process 
of becoming. There are no set methods 
which one can point to as the ways of achiev- 
ing this goal. We only know that with all 
the forces influencing the young today we 
should find ways in our society of effecting 
better cooperation among home and church 
and school toward this end. We know that 
the influence of example is so great here that 
teachers of children and youth must be cou- 
rageous enough “to share a spirit as well as 
impart a content.” And finally we know, 
or think we know, that the leadership in every 
case must come from those who are trying 
earnestly themselves, through thought and 
deed and faith, to become a part of the great 
purpose for them, and who for service need 
someone to lead and who for faith need a 


child-like seeking to challenge them. 
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VI 
TRENDS IN INTERGROUP EDUCATION?! 


STEWART G. COLE 
Educational Consultant, Los Angeles 


i777. THE past twenty years the idea 
of intergroup education has been de- 
veloping to represent that aspect of the public 
school program concerned with the racial and 
cultural needs of American youth. Together 
these young citizens must assume an increas- 
ing responsibility for extending the ideals of 
democracy throughout local and national life. 
The question is, “How can boys and girls, 
who themselves personify a diversity of eth- 
nic heritages, learn to accept the physical and 
social differences characterizing these heri- 
tages, and, at the same time, unite their loyal- 
ties to actually become ‘one nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all’?” 

At least four social forces are contributing 
to the formulation of the philosophy and 
program of intergroup education. They in- 


clude: (1) the increased knowledge that the . 


social scientists have provided as to how 
racial and cultural group membership in- 
fluences the thought, motivation and be- 
havior of persons; (2) the rising sensitivity 
of democratic citizens to the dangers of un- 
restrained social prejudice, discrimination 
and segregation; (3) the growth of under- 
standing in educational theory of the prin- 
ciples of depth psychology and group dy- 
namics, leading to an improved approach to 
the teaching of subject-matter and classroom 
management; and (4) the revolutionary 
world situation in which the agents of de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism struggle for su- 
premacy, profoundly testing the qualities of 
citizenship essential to the establishment of 
democratic human relationships in this coun- 
try as well as elsewhere on earth. 





*See, “Trends in Intercultural Education,” Stew- 
art G. Cole, Religious Education, Jan.-Feb., 1949, 
pp. 23-31. The terms “intercultural” and “inter- 
group” may be used interchangeably. 


Each of these factors calls for a word of 
orientation. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that they are introduced separately ~ 
for purposes of analysis. As a matter of 
fact, these forces are interrelated in the dy- 
namics of American society and they con- 
stantly interact with each other. 


The Foundations of Intergroup 
Education 

1. An Understanding of the Relations of 
Culture, Sub-Culture and Personality. Social 
scientists are providing relatively new in- 
sights into the character of the American life 
in which youth grow up and become distinc- 
tive persons. Perhaps the most significant 
concepts are culture, its counterpart of sub- 
cultures or culture groups, and personality. 
The American culture pattern includes both 
the particular organic structure of society that 
obtains in this country and its operational 
ways. Its structure incorporates such ma- 
terial aspects as food, clothing, housing and 
the elaborations of an industrial technology, 
and such non-material elements as language, 
laws, government, folkways, art, music, 
morals and religion. Its operational ways 
knit together these material and non-material 
elements into a complex society, providing 
motivation not only in this country’s economy 
but also in the ideals and standards of its 


— = , 
The most significant feature in a culture 


is the web of human relationships providing 
for a distinctive quality of the society and of 
every member in it. Thus American culture 
is distinguished from British, French, Rus- 
sian, Chinese or any one of the other con- 


temporary cultures in the world. The par- 
ticular traits of American culture cannot be 
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detailed here. That has been done elsewhere 
by various students.” 

A casual glance at American society indi- 
cates that its far-reaching and intricately- 
woven pattern includes a variety of sub- 
cultures. That is, while the American people 
are held together by one constitution, one 
form of government, and one fundamental 
set of democratic values, they are also some- 
what disassociated in a diversity of localized 
“ways of living.” They differ regionally as 
in New England and on the Pacific Coast, in 
the industrial North and the agricultural 
South. Structurally, there are frontier, 
agrarian, urban and suburban types of com- 
munities. Socio-economically, the upper, 
middle, lower and intermediary classes are 
relatively favored or disfavored in every com- 
munity. Racially, there are Caucasoid, Ne- 
groid, Mongoloid and mixed racial groups. 
In family heritage, old-stock Americans and 
such relatively new-stock American groups 
as Poles, Italian, Greeks, Chinese, Mexican 
and so on, are found. And religiously, Jews, 
Roman Catholics, Reform Church Protes- 
tants, Evangelical Protestants, Christian Sci- 
entists, and the like, are distinct. These vari- 
ous culture-group manifestations are inter- 
woven in innumerable patterns in every 
metropolitan community and become pri- 
marty forces shaping the lives of the persons 
who share in them. 

When a social scientist examines the pat- 
tern of a particular community he observes 
persons as the conditioned members of these 
diverse culture groups. Individuals “belong” 
to certain families, neighborhoods, crafts, 
businesses, professions, racial stocks, social 
classes, language groups, religious faiths and 


*Such materials as the following are illustrative: 
William F. Ogburn (editor), Recent Social Trends 
in the United States Since the War (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929); Robert S. 
Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1939), chap. iii; F. S. C. 
Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New 
York: Macmillan, 1946), chap. iii; Louis M. 
Hacker, The Shaping of the American Tradition 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1947), 
chaps. i and ii; Clyde Kluckhohn, Mérror for Man 
(New York: Whittlesey, 1949), chap. iv; and 
Stewart G. Cole, “The Concept of Culture in 
American Education,” the Tenth Annual Proceed- 
ings of the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
Religion (New York: Harper, 1950), chap. viii. 


the like. These multiple, selective associa- 
tions of a citizen contribute specific qualities 
of attitude, value and habit to make him a 
unique personality. Similarly, they also 
mark the behavior, belief and purpose of par- 
ticular ethnic groups in which certain in- 
dividuals are identified, claim a similar heri- 
tage and, consequently, share a common 
group way of living. 

Americans are persons-in-culture-groups. 
To understand the unique character of any 
individual it is important therefore, to 
know, among other distinctions, whether he 
is a white-old-stock-Episcopalian-upper-class 
business executive, a Negro-Catholic-middle- 
class-second-generation-Northern skilled me- 
chanic, an orthodox-Jewish-first-generation- 
lower-class merchant, a Spanish-speaking- 
itinerant-Mexican day-laborer, or what not. 
The variety of configurations of role-posi- 
tions that individuals occupy in an American 
community are legion. Although no two in- 
dividuals are ever exactly alike, persons tend 
to follow the leads of the regional, racial, 
religious, nationality, and socio-economic 
groupings in which they find acceptance, af- 
firm memberships, and actually enjoy the 
satisfaction of the primary needs of person- 
ality. The most formative factors contribut- 
ing to the structure of a child’s personality, 
with which the educator needs to deal con- 
siderately, are those emanating from his 
family group and its ethnic background, his 
immediate neighborhood and its mores, his 
church and its scale of values, his father’s job 
and social status in the community, and his 
peer group interests. 

While Americans are subject to the impact 
of cultural variations and, consequently, differ 
widely in personality interests, they are also 
citizens of the United States. Thus, they 
learn their social motivations and ideas of 
citizenship from two sources: (a) their 
ethnic group affiliations, and (b) their par- 
ticipation in the commonly accepted pattern 
of the American way of life. The former 
attachments contribute to citizenship dif- 
ferentiation among our people; the latter 
association makes for a common faith among 
Americans and their integration as one 
people. Both life-interests are essential to 
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the mental health of a mature person. 

2. The American Dilemma. A second 
force contributing to the idea of intergroup 
education is the awakening of Americans to 
the dangers of unrestrained prejudice, dis- 
crimination and segregation in every segment 
of human relationships. These evils have 
flourished from colonial times, but have been 
intensified as our society becomes more 
complex. They have worked their way so 
deeply into the patterns of human behavior, 
community folkways, social institutions, and 
laws and government that they are obvious 
aspects of this country’s culture. They focus 
what is generally referred to as “the American 
dilemma.”* This dilemma is an acute moral 
conflict in the mind and heart of the Ameri- 
can people. On the one hand, are the high 
ideals and affirmations of democracy, such 
as those contained in the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, to which Americans pledge 
their loyalty; on the other hand, stands a 
rather sordid array of racial and cultural prac- 
tices in this country which deny these very 
ideals and loyalties. 

Witness, for example, the following 
types of situations. The ghetto-like life that 
the Indians, Negroes, and Orientals were 
compelled to adopt at various stages in our 
history (segregation) is still a powerful fac- 
tor in racial relationships. The traditional, 
second-class conception of citizenship for 
Continental European, Latin-American and 
Asiatic immigrants, imposed by the social 
control of an older-stock, socio-economically 
favored class (discrimination) still operates 
to deny basic human rights to relatively new 
Americans. The derogatory ideas in the 
minds of many people (prejudice) such as, 
for instance, that Negroes are only fit for un- 
skilled labor, Orientals are sly, Jews are 
shrewd, Roman Catholics are politically ag- 
gressive, “liberals” are dangerous and so on, 
although repudiated by social and psycho- 
logical studies, continue to take a heavy toll. 





*Stewart G. Cole, “The Concept of Citizenship,” 
the Eighth Annual Proceedings of the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion (New York: 
Harper, 1948), chap. xxxix. 

‘Gunnar Myrdal has interpreted the Negro- 
white phase of the subject in An American 
Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern De- 
mocracy (New York: Harper, 1944), I, IL. 


These illustrations of intergroup and inter- 
personal conflict suggest a striking disunity 
in the American culture pattern. 

- Prejudice is the personal and subjective 
manifestation of social discrimination. Each 
of these poles of the human relationship axis 
is reinforced by the insidious practice of the 
other. They tend to become a vicious circle 
involving the inhumanity of man to man 
across racial, religious, nationality and socio- 
economic lines. An inventory of these types 
of activities would be a lengthy document. 
Prejudice is manifested in such well known 
evils as stereotyping, Jim-crowism, nativism, 
ethnocentrism, religious bigotry and the au- 
thoritarian type of personality. Discrimina- 
tion and segregation, the latter a more rigid 
and uncompromising pattern of the former, 
appear in such practices as poll taxes, politi- 
cal filibuster, “gentleman's agreements” con- 
cerning real estate, unfair employment prac- 
tices, quota systems in colleges, anti-semitism, 
race rioting, scapegoating, heresy hunting 
and red-baiting. 

The intergroup record is a sinister one. 
Prejudice puts blinders on an individual 
making him chauvinistic toward his in-group 
and suspicious about out-groups, leading 
him to ignore pertinent facts about both 
types of associations, strengthening his feel- 
ings of pride and rejection respectively, thus 
nurturing his immature and insecure per- 
sonality. Discrimination and segregation 
are social weapons used by favored classes 
and groups to keep disadvantaged classes and 
groups in subordinate positions. These prac- 
tices affect the latter people by stirring in 
them feelings of humiliation, rejection, 
hurtness, frustration and rebelliousness, and 
the former people by quickening in them 
sentiments of smugness, arrogance and hard- 
ness of heart. Although the moral conse- 
quences of these practices are paramount is- 
sues in safeguarding the democratic way of 
life, it may serve a purpose to remind our- 
selves that there are economic repercussions 
as well.® It has been estimated that Jim- 

"Elmo Roper, “The Price Business Pays,” in R. 
M. Maclver (editor) Discrimination National 
Welfare (New York: Harper, 1949), chap. iii; 
and Henry R. Luce, “Intolerance Costs Us Ten 
— a Day,” Magazine Digest, Dec., 1948, 
p. 28. 
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crowism alone costs the American people five 
billion dollars a year, and that the total cost 
of discriminatory practices is between fifteen 
and thirty billion dollars a year. As we recog- 
nize that no American, however young and 
protected, is immune to the contagious con- 
sequences of prejudice, discrimination and 
segregation, measures for arresting, if not 
curing, these social diseases will be sought. 
Significant efforts have been initiated in 
recent years to combat them. Many mem- 
bers of favored and minority groups are 
working to eliminate ill-feelings toward each 
other and to build bridges of intergroup 
understanding and cooperation. Among the 
signs of progress we note that trade unions 
are eliminating lily-white restrictions to 
membership; the Supreme Court has barred 
restrictive covenants covering real estate 
transactions; Negroes and Whites are being 
integrated in the armed forces; more in- 
dustries are using competence rather than 
color or religion as a test for employment; 
the bars of racial segregation are weakening 
in the South, as well as in public housing, 
playgrounds and welfare services throughout 
the North; certain leaders in Judaism, Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism are uniting to con- 
demn prejudice and to build good American- 
ism; and such agencies as the American Jew- 
ish Committee, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Anti-Defamation League, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, the Southern Region- 
al Council, the Urban League and the like 
sponsor strong programs in the field of social 
action. There is little doubt that an increas- 
ing number of the American people are be- 
coming sensitive to the problems centering 
in human rights and civil liberties and to 
the necessity for safeguarding the social 
values of democracy. This trend has affected 
the practices of American educators, en- 
couraging them to deal more trenchantly 
with current tensions in human relationships. 
3. The Psychological Needs of Personality. 
A third factor, springing up within school 
circles, is contributing to the concept of in- 
tergroup education. Psychological research 


leading to the discovery of personality needs, 


and experimentation with group dynamics 
as a method for promoting learning, are in- 
dicating the necessity for new and more ef- 
fective practices in the classroom. In the 
conventional school the assumption prevails 
that the teacher understands the learning 
abilities of pupils, that these are pretty much 
alike for boys and girls of a given age, and 
that the main problem is to determine the 
what of curriculum. This viewpoint, long 
since systematized by Herbart, has been thor- 
oughly challenged by various psychologists, 
including the Freudians. As a consequence, 
master teachers are taking a fresh look at the 
conditions of the personality growth of pupils 
as a basis for re-thinking an educational pro- 
gram. A new philosophy of education is in 
the making. 

Its exponents are recognizing the signifi- 
cance of emotions in child development. The 
emotional quotient of a pupil is considered 
as important as the intelligence quotient. 
In a child’s endeavor to make adjustments to 
situations facing him in everyday life it has 
been found that he often becomes frustrated 
and that basic demands of his ego are not 
being met. Evidence of this fact appears 
whenever he acts aggressively or submis- 
sively, or by withdrawing to escape from im- 
pending responsibilities. When any one of 
these responses occurs, the child is not facing 
his problem adequately nor dealing with it 
successfully. 

What are the dynamic needs of child per- 
sonality? W. I. Thomas advanced three 
categories which have had a wide application 
in school circles. Every person, of whatever 
age, sex, race, religion, family origin or social 
status, shares the human needs for recogni- 
tion, security and new experience. In other 
words, a pupil should enjoy friendly associa- 
tion with the other boys and girls of his class, 
discover a sense of acceptance and security in 
their association, and participate in creative 
experience through the group’s activities. 
When these personal satisfactions result, 
socialized learning takes place as a significant 
by-product of formal education. When their 
opposites intervene—aloneness, insecurity 
or boredom — this learning process is cut off. 

Spokesmen for the “needs” theory in edu- 
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cation have advanced various hypotheses 
about children’s emotional requirements. 
The physical therapist points out the im- 
portance of adequate food, exercise, and rest 
for every human being. The psychologist 
stresses certain psychosomatic needs of in- 
dividuals. Louis Raths, for instance, pre- 
sents eight categories to guide teachers: the 
pupil’s needs for belonging, achievement, 
economic security, freedom from fear, affec- 
tion, freedom from intense feelings of guilt, 
self-respect through participation, and variety 
or relief from boredom and ignorance.* In 
every social situation it is imperative for 
teachers to recognize the basic drives of hu- 
man personality, to understand wherein these 
particular drives are unmet or misdirected in 
each pupil, to initiate learning situations 
through which he can make progress in nor- 
mal behavior, and to make certain that the 
class group is being educated in the demo- 
cratic way of life. In fulfilling these purposes, 
a teacher needs to guard against trying to con- 
vert the classroom into a psychological clinic. 
His services as a clinician are strictly limited. 
Usually a school psychologist or psychiatrist 
is available to care for the more advanced 
cases of abnormal pupil behavior. 

The field of group dynamics is developing 
as a supporting study to personality dynamics 
and as reenforcement of the democratic pro- 
cess in education.’ Teachers are discovering 
that pupils in every classroom are involved in 
interactionary roles and that, as a conse- 
quence, either favorable or harmful condi- 
tions of personality development are con- 
stanly occurring. If, for instance, the teacher, 
a particular pupil, or a small clique of pupils 
dominate the group, negative human values 
emerge which dull democratic learning in one 
way or another for every individual. If, on 
the other hand, the permissive spirit is active 
in the classroom and the group is so or- 





‘Louis Raths, An Application to Education of 
the Needs Theory. (An “experimental form” pub- 
lished by the author, 1949). 

"Note the series of articles dealing with “Group 
Dynamics and Education” in the Journal of the 
National Education Association during 1948-49; 
and the symposia, “Educational Change and Social 
Engineering,” Progressive Education, May, 1949; 
and “Group Dynamics,” Religious Education, 
Nov.-Dec., 1951, and Nov.-Dec., 1952. 


ganized that every member “belongs” and 
has ample opportunity for enlisting his per- 
sonal resources in the learning situation, the 
net outcomes become deeply satisfying to 
every individual and meaningful to the total 
group. Such a condition is difficult to 
achieve unless great skill is exercised in guid- 
ing the human relationship aspects of the 
situation. Through experimentation, teach- 
ers are beginning to learn to counsel with 
boys and girls in such a way as to encourage 
the highest measure of satisfaction of the 
basic needs of their personalities. In the 
same process the classroom group is learning 
how to make democracy work, as well as de- 
veloping skills and understandings essential 
to the good life for every youthful citizen. 

4. The Problem of Worldmindedness. A 
fourth social force helping to shape the idea 
of intergroup education is the revolutionary 
world situation in which the agents of de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism are struggling 
for supremacy in the ideals and loyalties of 
contemporary man. In our times neither a 
man nor a nation can live alone. The inter- 
dependence of peoples and nations and cul- 
tures on a world scale is no less an established 
reality than the dependence of individuals 
upon each other in a local neighborhood. For 
this reason the United Nations Organization 
was conceived and is becoming a significant 
factor not only in determining certain issues 
of government but also in suggesting by in- 
direction a desirable quality of citizenship of 
every man. What is to be the character of 
the worldmindedness of John Doe as a social 
neighbor in his local, national, and global 
human relationships? 

If the concept of American citizenship is 
redefined to take account of this wide gamut 
of intercultural relationships, certain basic 
questions need to be examined. What, for 
example, is the civic purpose of John Doe's 
membership as a white-old-stock-Episco- 
palian-upper-class-business executive? As 
a Negro-Catholic-middle-class-second-gener- 
ation-Northern-skilled mechanic? As an or- 
thodox - Jewish - first - generation - lower - 
class merchant? Or as a spokesman for any 
of innumerable other possible definitions of 
culture-group situations? What are his par- 
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ticular rights and responsibilities as a citizen, 
on the one hand in his ethnic group situa- 
tion, and on the other in his community, na- 
tion-wide and international associations? 
Should he support the status quo if his 
group’s position is favored socially and cul- 
turally, or should he engage in militant action 
for the rights of first-class citizenship if he 
suffers handicap as a member of a minority 
group? Should all Americans, without 
thought for differences of race, nationality, 
religion, class or region, attempt to accelerate 
the process of “the melting pot,” so that the 
marks of a good American citizen are identi- 
cal for all? If, on the contrary, certain ethnic 
differences are to remain a badge of the 
American way, what then are (1) the ethics 
of intergroup tolerance in citizenship, (2) 
the principles governing the universal loyal- 
ties that should undergird every man, woman 
and child in the United States and (3) the 
standards of behavior for Americans in their 
relationships to other peoples elsewhere in 
the world? These difficult issues in citizen- 
ship are inescapable for educators who would 
maintain a sense of purposeful direction in 
their school work. 


UNESCO, an educational agency of United 
Nations, is attempting to explore the prin- 
ciples of world citizenship. Acc~rding to its 
Constitution the purpose of UNESCO is “to 
contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are af- 
firmed for the peoples of the world, without 
distinction of race, sex, language or religion, 
by the charter of United Nations.” 

The American Commission on UNESCO, 
a non-governmental arm of the Department 
of State, is attempting to help every American 
spell out the specific implications of this 
purpose for his own daily life. How can he 
become an intelligent world citizen? On 
the one hand, there is the problem of over- 
coming human tensions that lead to war, 
whose roots are the political and economic 
struggle of nations for ruthless power, ethnic 
group misunderstanding, cultural illiteracy, 


social isolationism, racial and religious preju- 
dice, and physical hunger and want. On the 
other hand, there rises the challenge to world 
peace in which Americans face the compul- 
sion to use every educational skill at their 
command to build up international under- 
standing, social acceptance of diverse peoples, 
mutual respect for racial and cultural differ- 
ences, and cooperative living to enhance the 
values of the good life for all mankind. 


Some American educators are beginning 
to recognize that their concern for the pur- 
poses of UNESCO is a counterpart of their 
desire to strengthen sound human relations 
within America and, more particularly, in the 
community of the public school. How can 
they teach boys and girls world-mindedness 
toward the Germans, the Japanese or the Rus- 
sians, for instance, unless they encourage 
these same pupils to cherish neighborliness 
toward Negroes and Caucasians, Jews and 
Christians, and the socially disfavored and 
favored peoples in their own community? 
The logic of the connection is inescapable 
and the ethics are identical. 

The methods of education are somewhat 
similar, but have clear reservations. Human 
interest in the UNESCO program usually 
makes a romantic appeal, while neighbor- 
hood interests deal realistically with local con- 
ditions that are hard to face. In education 
for world citizenship every American child 
must learn to recognize the significance of 
the fact that he is a member of a highly ad- 
vantaged industrial civilization in his ap- 
proach to the other peoples of the world. 
Whereas, in education for good human rela- 
tionships in his own country, a pupil may 
well be a member of a minority group com- 
peting with other minorities for security or 
suffering from the dominance of a majority 
group, in which case the problem of becom- 
ing a cooperative American citizen takes on 
difficult proportions. If this pupil is a mem- 
ber of the dominant ethnic group, he faces 
another orientation in order to become a 
democratic neighbor in community life. The 


point here is that Americans working for . 


conditions of international understanding 
have a responsibility to recognize that they 
face a comparable problem in their own do- 
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mestic front yard which, however unpopular, 
is unavoidable. This fact is contributing to 
the definition of intergroup education. 


The Blue Prints for Intergroup Education 


Two decades is a short span in which to 
attempt to shape the blue prints of an in- 
volved subject like intergroup education. 
However, much public school interest has 
been generated in the field. As a matter of 
fact, it has become popular for teachers to 
enlist in intergroup workshops and institutes, 
and thereby to become the exponents of this 
concern in classroom programming. As a 
consequence, many teachers have been alerted 
to a more realistic definition of child person- 
ality and its cultural milieu, and to a deeper 
insight into the social process by which youth 
may become effective citizens in a multi- 
culture society. The concepts of race, cul- 
ture, culture group, the dignity of the human 
person, citizenship, freedom and responsi- 
bility, tolerance, intergroup understanding, 
“cultural” democracy, the socio-economic class 
pattern, community tension, prejudice, dis- 
crimination, personality need, and classroom 
dynamics are beginning to acquire functional 
meaning. These are favorable indices of a 
reorientation of public school education that 
in due time will have far-reaching effect upon 
the purposes, practices and outcomes of the 
public school. 

Meanwhile, a diversity of exploratory 
practices in the name of intergroup educa- 
tion is occurring. Some of the efforts, so 
labelled, will not survive because they have 
no enduring foundations. Endeavors to im- 
prove human relationships that are senti- 
mentally conceived do not meet the test of 
sound procedure. No more adequate are the 
efforts of “do gooders,” who regard them- 
selves as having the right answers to the 
confused problems in American citizenship. 
Teachers whose programs rest upon er- 
roneous assumptions about human nature, 
personality development, group behavior, and 
intergroup adjustment patterns, however 
well-intentioned, will fail in their classroom 
services. An educator who builds his con- 
ception of inter-group education upon any 
one or any combination of the four founda- 
tions mentioned in this paper, short of taking 


account of the basic significance of all of 
them, offers a one-sided definition of the 
teacher’s job. 

The most resourceful leaders in the field 
of intergroup education are still struggling 
to acquire an adequate perspective. Take 
for example, the Vickery-Cole proposal in 
their text, Intercultural Education in Ameri- 
can Schools.* This manual stressed the sig- 
nificance of the anthropological, sociological 
and ethical approaches to the subject, but 
failed to give sufficient consideration to the 
third and fourth social forces indicated in the 
introduction to this paper. It neglected the 
interpersonal stakes that pupils face in inter- 
cultural situations, assuming too lightly that 
right knowledge will change attitudes, and it 
oriented education in terms of the domestic 
scene without any introduction to the world 
aspects of American citizenship. Redden and 
Ryan pursue a similar purpose in their text 
for Roman Catholic schools,? as do Wiese- 
Cole in their film research in intercultural 
education.*° Lloyd Allen Cook leans in this 
same direction in his study of intergroup re- 
lations in teacher education." 

The group of educators that has been en- 
gaged as a Committee on Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools, of which Hilda 
Taba was the leader, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and supported by 
grants of funds from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, has produced a 
stimulating set of teacher manuals. The pub- 
lications reflect another partisan viewpoint 
in intergroup education.’* In an endeavor to 
foster improved human relations in the se- 
lected schools where the project was cen- 





*William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole, In- 
tercultural Education im American Schools (New 
York: Harper, 1943). 

*John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan, Intercul- 
tural Education (Milwaukee: Bruce, gl 

Mildred J. Wiese and Stewart G. Cole, “A 
Study of Children’s Attitudes and the Influence of 
a Commercial Motion Picture,” The Journal of 
Psychology, 1946, xxi, 151-71. 

"Lloyd Allen Intergroup Relations in 
Teacher Education, (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1951). 

™=Work in Progress Series of publications in the 
field of “Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools,” (Washington: American Council 2n 
Education, 1949 ff.) 
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tered, the group extended its program be- 
yond the sphere of those relationships that 
rest on differences of race, religion, na- 
tionality and class to include the whole gamut 
of interpersonal associations in child life. 
On occasion it became so engrossed in fol- 
lowing this lead that it failed to focus con- 
vincingly the specific intercultural problems 
in education. The rationale of this group's 
defense of its latitudinarian approach has 
been that a teacher must give attention to 
those everyday pupil issues which center in 
their immediate family life, gang behavior 
and school associations. This is true. But it 
is equally true that a teacher should under- 
stand the significance of the facts that every 
pupil is a person-in-culture-group which con- 
tributes distinctive elements to his stake in 
American life, and that pupils need to under- 
stand each other’s group associations in such 
a way that they can and will work together for 
the enrichment of their common life as 
citizens of a polyglot society. The Commit- 
tee on Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools has enriched curriculum concepts and 
teaching-learning skills in the broad field 
of general education. 

The intergroup issue in citizenship edu- 
cation should receive a relative and balanced 
emphasis with the interpersonal issue. 
Whereas Vickery-Cole, Redden-Ryan, and 
Wiese-Cole, and to some extent Cook, stressed 
the former partial point of view (sociologi- 
cal), Taba and her associates emphasized the 
latter perspective (psychological). Further 
experimentation is needed on a more inclu- 
sive basis of definition of the school’s job. 
The Trager-Yarrow research project concern- 
ing prejudice in young children has made a 
better synthesis, although the authors leave 
the reader without any suggestion concern- 
ing democratically desirable intercultural 
goals in school programming.** 

Another trend in intergroup education 
makes the subjective needs of children the 
basis for school programming. This is Rath’s 
empasis in the pamphlets mentioned above. 
Many other educators, including the Taba 





“Helen G. Trager and Marian Radke Yarrow, 
They Learn What They Live (New York: Harper, 
1952). 


group, stress the same viewpoint. Dorothy 
Baruch has made a contribution to the under- 
standing of young children through her skill- 
ful use of a psychoanalytic orientation." 
Those who have advanced sociometrics as an 
instrument for classroom understanding be- 
long to this class of investigators. The 
“depth” psychologists are shedding light on 
the dynamics of individual behavior. Emo- 
tional blocks in boys and girls forbid good 
human relationships, leading to various pat- 
terns of compensatory behavior which 
strengthen the forces of disunity, prejudice, 
bigotry and illwill between persons of differ- 
ent color, class, race and religion. 

The shortcoming in this concept of educa- 
tion lies in the fact that there is no diagnosis 
of the dynamics of the community to match 
the study of the psychological bearings of 
personality. The psychologist has not made 
an adequate place for the social scientist and 
the anthropologist in defining the total 
learning-living situation in which youth grow 
up. Furthermore, each of these types of 
specialists may become so engrossed in inter- 
preting his particular viewpoint that he over- 
looks the strategic importance of the historic 
roots of American culture as a determining 
factor in child needs and values. 

One other trend of intergroup education 
in American schools should be mentioned. 
That is the increasing, purposeful introduc- 
tion of the cause of UNESCO in the class- 
room of the public schools. Alert educators 
are seeking an international orientation for 
the definition of their job. The National 
Education Association has prepared a guide 
for Education for International Understand- 
ing in American Schools, in which there is set 
forth ten marks of a worldminded American 
citizen."* The list is suggestive. The weak- 
ness of the text’s approach to the task of 
inculcating these principles in boys and girls 
is that the desirable world outcomes are con- 


“Dorothy Walter Baruch, New Ways in Disc#- 
pline: You and Your Child Today, (New York: 
Whittlesey, 1949); and One Little Boy, Medical 


Collaboration, by Hyman Miller (New York:. 


Messner, 1952). 

“Education for International Understanding in 
American Schools, (Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1948), pp. 12-13. 
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ceived without any reference to precisely 
the same goals that need to be nurtured in 
the relationships of the pupils to the na- 
tionality groups, including the racial and 
cultural minorities, with whom they rub 
shoulders in their own local community. This 
leaves a teacher free to get on the bandwagon 
in supporting a program of UNESCO, while 
he can avoid the controversial issues and the 
none-too-popular responsibilities resting up- 
on him to reverse the picture and help youth 
to put their own domestic society in demo- 
cratic order. Furthermore, stressing inter- 
national understanding abroad while neg- 
lecting intercultural responsibility at home 
misleads youth in defining their ethical bear- 
ings as American citizens. 

On the university level a few centers for 
study in intergroup education are concen- 
trating on experimental programs. They in- 
clude the Albert M. Greenfield Center for 
Human Relation Studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania; the Center for Human Rela- 
tions, New York University; the Center for 
Community Studies, the State University of 
New York; and the Department of Human 
Relations, University of Miami, Florida. It 
may be that these activities forecast a new 
trend that will develop in the collegiate cur- 
riculum of general education. 

In summary, the blue prints of intergroup 
education are still in the making. Thus far 
its interpreters tend to follow the lead of the 
particular academic discipline or school job 
in which they happen to be well oriented. 
Few, if any, have as yet acquired an adequate 
grounding in the interdisciplinary studies es- 
sential to furnish a sound base for education 
for citizenship in a multi-cultural society. The 
most neglected field of investigation is an 
incisive approach to the philosophy of human 
values which a polyglot people such as ours 
should pursue in the psychological, political, 
religious, social, economic and international 
areas of democratic living. Much of the ma- 
terials in intergroup education deal with an 
analysis of individual or/and group needs in 


America and the projection of promising 
methods of classroom work to meet them, 
without any clear articulation of the demo- 
cratic direction in which youth should move 
in order to build on the surest foundations 
of their forefathers. 


Intercultural Relationships and 
Religious Education 

Since this paper appears in a symposium 
on educational trends in a journal of religious 
education, it is appropriate to ask what the 
place of the intergroup subject is in the 
church’s program. This remains an ethi 
controversial theme in Judaeo-Catholic-Prot- 
estant circles, just as it is in public school and 
teacher education centers. George Santayana 
has reminded us that “to be an American is of 
itself almost a moral condition.”** We won- 
der why he qualified the condition. To be- 
come democratic in everyday human relation- 
ships means honoring the golden rule of 
conduct. 

Educational efforts for dealing construc- 
tively with intergroup problems represent 
thus far a frontier activity of public educa- 
tion. With rare exceptions, church leaders 
have entertained little concern for an educa- 
tional resolution of “the American dilemma” 
as it has been interpreted in this paper. And 
yet the concepts of respect for human per- 
sonality, open-mindedness, fair play, social 
responsibility, and cooperative behavior for 
the common good in bridging the gulf be- 
tween races, nationality groups, religious 
faiths, and social classes are of the very es- 
sence of the ideals of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God. When the 
educators in church, synagogue and religious 
school address themselves to the ethic of hu- 
man relationships amid the diversified ethnic 
stocks that make up this country, they will 
open a new day in the religious education of 
the American people. 





George Santayana, Character and Opinion in 
the United States, (New York: Scribners, 1920), 
p. 1 
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Weekday Religious Education 


SECURES ITS CHARTER AND FACES A CHALLENGE 


ERWIN L. SHAVER 


Executive Director Weekday Religious Education, Division of Christian Education, National Council 


of Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 


HE RELIGIOUS Education Association 
has long had a stake in the movement 
for weekday religious education on school 
time. Its first concern was shown in the 
comprehensive survey conducted in 1921-22 
under its auspices with the writer as surveyor. 
Since then its national and chapter meetings 
and the articles in its journal have revealed 
keen interest in this new type of religious 
school. This interest has not lessened, but 
rather increased through the years, particu- 
larly the last decade. Hence, this report to 
the members of the Association and other 
friends of the movement. 

Now that the United States Supreme Court 
has given the plan a valid charter, the move- 
ment enters into a new era which will be even 
more important to its future development 
than the years of legal fighting for existence. 
The legal victory can easily prove to be a 
hollow one if it is not to be followed up with 
an equal determination to maintain the high 
educational standards inherent in its origin 
and philosophy. 

The Brooklyn Case Decision Interpreted 

April 28, 1952 will be long remembered 
bythe friends and workers of the weekday 
religious education program. By a vote of 
six to three the Supreme Court affirmed the 
decision of the highest court of New York, 
the Court of Appeals, which had upheld the 
released time program as it operated in 
Brooklyn and the constitutionality of the 
New York statute upon which it was based. 
Two Brooklyn parents, Tessim Zorach and 
Esta Gluck, had brought suit for an order 
against Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., chairman, 
and other members of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York and against 
Francis T. Spaulding, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, “directing 
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them to discontinue certain school practices,” 
namely the excusal of pupils during school 
hours to receive religious education under the 
sponsorship of the churches. The suit was 
also directed against The Greater New York 
Coordinating Committee on Released Time 
of Jews, Protestants and Roman Catholics as 
intervenor-respondents. 


Here are some of the highlights and im- 
plications of this momentous decision: In 
view of the issue of whether such a practice 
violated the principle of separation of church 
and state, the statement of the Court at this 
point is very significant, not only for the 
weekday program but for many other prac- 
tices about which there have been differences 
of opinion. “The First Amendment within 
the scope of its coverage (interference with 
the free exercise of religion and an establish- 
ment of religion) permits no exceptions; the 
prohibition is absolute. The First Amend- 
ment, however, does not say that in every 
and all respects there shall be a separation of 
Church and State. Rather, it studiously de- 
fines the manner, the specific ways in which 
there shall be no concert or union or de- 
pendency one on the other. That is the 
common sense of the matter.” There fol- 
low some dozen examples of American prac- 
tices showing friendliness and cooperation 
between the state and religion. “We find 
no constitutional requirement which makes 
it necessary for government to be hostile to 
religion and to throw its weight against ef- 
forts to widen the effective scope of religious 
influence.” 

The Court applies this principle to the 
weekday religious education program: 
“When the state encourages religious instruc- 
tion by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the best 
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of our traditions. For it then respects the 
religious nature of our people and accom- 
modates the public service to their spiritual 
needs . .. We cannot expand it (the McCol- 
lum decision) to cover the present released 
time program unless separation of Church 
and State means that public institutions can 
make no adjustments of their schedules to 
accommodate the religious needs of the 
people.” Thus repeatedly the Court gives 
excusal for religious education the right of 
way. 

Significant both for weekday religious 
education and for religion in the public 
schools is this statement in the governing 
opinion: “We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 
For the second time in sixty years the High 
Court has thus affirmed that we are a nation 
“under God.” This theistic position with 
reference to our national life generally, and 
particularly for our public schools, parallels 
the stand taken by the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches when it pleaded for the “mainte- 
nance of faith in the Fatherhood of God and 


derstanding of the Court. This gives each 
group freedom to plan the type of program 
and time schedule for excusal which best 
meets its need. 

The decision reaffirms the right of par- 
ents to determine the content and method of 
their children’s education. It was therefore 
proper that the Court should endorse the 
ptactice that “in each case the teacher re- 
quires parental consent in writing” beford 
excusing a pupil to attend the religious 
education class. Advocates of the program 
have insisted upon this, both because it ful- 
fills legal requirements, and because it pro- 
tects the weekday system. The Court con- 
tinued: “In each case the teacher, in order to 
make sure the student is not a truant, goes 
further and requires a report from the priest, 
the rabbi, or the minister.” This endorse- 
ment of the practice of reporting absence in 
the case of excusal for religious as well as for 
other needs should now silence those who 
have sought to use such a practice as an ar- 
gument against the weekday religious edu- 
cation program. 

There is one point of great significance in 


the brotherhood of man” in the teaching of “this decision of which éven many of the 


the public school “as the only adequate basis 
for the life of the school and the personal 
lives of teachers, students and citizens in a 
free and responsible democracy.” Would 
that the Report of Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, issued a year prior to the Court's de- 
cision could have been as forthright in af- 
firming a faith in God as is the pronounce- 
ment of our highest judicial body. 

Referring again to the Court’s confirming 
the right of pupil excusal for spiritual, reli- 
gious, and even sectarian needs, it is to be 
noted that the reasons for allowing excusal 
may be varied, as the several illustrations 
given indicate. “Whether she (the teacher) 
does it occasionally for a few students, regu- 
larly for one, or pursuant to a systematized 
program designed to further the needs of all 
the students does not alter the character of 
the act.” This recognition, that the occasions 
for excusal required by the needs of our many 
and varied religious groups may call for a 
variety of programs, shows the broad un- 


friends of the program have not been aware. 
Of the twelve states and one territory which 
have included in their school codes regula- 
tions regarding excusal for weekday religious 
education, only the state of New York and 
the territory of Hawaii have made the regula- 
tion mandatory upon the local school board. 
The remaining eleven states, by using the 
word “may,” have left it to the discretion 
of the school authorities to decide whether 
children may be excused for this p 

The New York law reads: “Absence for reli- 
gious observance and education shall be per- 
mitted under rules that the commissioner 
shall establish.” (Italic ours). The Supreme 
Court, both in affirming the decision of the 
New York courts and in the various strongly 
favorable statements in its governing 
opinion, has made it clear that the right of 
excusal must be granted, if the parent so re- 
quests it. It follows that every American 
child attending a public school now has the 
privilege of enrolling in a weekday religious 
education program during the school hours 
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and that any religious group in any American 
community may arrange a program of this 
character. 

Relation to the Champaign Case Decision 

A word about the relation of the Brooklyn 
case to the decision rendered in the Cham- 
paign case. As far as weekday religious 
education is concerned there is no contradic- 
tion between the two. Twice the Supreme 
Court in the Zorach decision stated that the 
Brooklyn program is free from the objections 
the Court had to the program conducted in 
Champaign. It also states: “We follow the 
McCollum case. But we cannot expand it 
to cover the present released time program.” 
The advice, therefore, which the writer gave 
immediately following the Champaign deci- 
sion, still stands: “The public school system 
must not be used by the churches to help 
them teach sectarian religion.” He therefore 
recommended that the use of public school 
buildings for the religious classes be dis- 
continued and that all other practices involv- 
ing the use of public school machinery be 
likewise discontinued by those who may have 
been employing them. 

In their overtones, in the obiter dicta in- 
cluded in the two decisions, one notes what 
appears to some to be a considerable, if not 
radical reversal of the Court's point of view. 
The emphasis upon the absoluteness of 
church-and-state separation, the references 
to the “high and impregnable wall,” the in- 
sistence that no amount of public funds, large 
or small, can be spent for the teaching or 
practice of religion no matter what form it 
may take— these are lacking in the Zorach 
pronouncement. Separation of church and 
state? Yes, in the two respects specifically 
mentioned in the Constitution, but not other- 
wise. The public funds spent for police and 
fire protection for tax-exempt churches, the 
salaries of governmental chaplains of many 
kinds, the multitudinous prayers and reli- 
gious ceremonies using public time and 
public money — all these and other practices 
are evidences that government does not 
“show a callous indifference to religious 
groups,” but “respects the religious nature of 
our people.” The best and most probable 
explanation for the seeming reversal is to 


be found, we believe, in the fact that the 
Court was exploring new territory in the 
Champaign case and that its decision in that 
case was but the beginning of a more com- 
plete interpretation of national policy in this 
area. In fact, one justice remarked at the 
Champaign hearing that this case was not as 
easy to understand as a “Wall Street stock 
case!” 

What have been the legal reactions to the 
Brooklyn case decision in local areas? To our 
best knowledge it has been accepted as a 
final and satisfactory adjudication of the 
issue. The attorney general in one state has 
stated that the decision conflicts with its 
state school code which requires so many 
hours of attendance daily and weekly. The 
trouble, it seems, is not with the decision, but 
with the state code, which he hopes can be 
amended so as to conform to what is now 
the law of the land. In a city in another 
state certain public school authorities are 
reported to have said that they prefer to fol- 
low the dissenting opinions rather than the 
opinion of the Court, that is, the majority or 
governing opinion. It is to be hoped that this 
kind of freedom of choice does not prevail 
in the citizenship teaching of the public 
schools of the particular community! It may 
be that reactions similar to these two, and 
probably other objections also, are current 
in some places. If so, we have not heard of 
them. 

A New Zenith 


A few years ago a prominent religious 
educator asserted that weekday religious edu- 
cation had reached its “zenith.” This prophet 
of doom did not base his conviction merely 
on the legal issue, but on his estimate of pub- 
lic interest in it. It is true that the Cham- 
pagn case decision did reduce the number of 
communitites in which programs were 
operating by twenty percent and the number 
of pupils enrolled by ten percent. The re- 
bound, when it became clear that banning 
the Champaign program did not mean the 
banning of all types of program, was most 


encouraging. Now that the green light has . 


been given to pupil excusal for religious 
education during school hours, the growth 
of interest has been greatly accelerated. It 
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may be reported that the present enrollment 
is as high as any previous figure, probably 
between two and a quarter and two and a 
half millions. This has come about in sev- 
eral ways. 

A number of programs, temporarily sus- 
pended following the McCollum decision or 
operating on out-of-school time, are being 
re-established to hold classes during school 
hours. Now that the Court has given ap- 
proval to pupil excusal qualified only by the 
admonitions found in the Champaign de- 
cision, hundreds of communities, particu- 
larly smaller ones, are planning to inaugurate 
programs. The larger cities have previously 
had a greater proportionate share of such 
programs, but even in some of those not hav- 
ing released time program a new interest 
has developed. 

Another of the reasons for a larger en- 
rollment is the fact that the strongly estab- 
lished systems are steadily extending the 
scope of their work. They are establishing 
classes in areas of their communities in which 
they have not been able to conduct them 
previously because of lack of funds and lead- 
etship. They are also increasing the number 
of grades, because their constituency demands 
it and because they have successfully demon- 
strated their ability to conduct a good pro- 
gram on a more limited scale. 

There are two other reasons for the in- 
crease: Public school enrollment is at a new 
high and the church program profits ac- 
cordingly. An even more important reason 
is the growing interest of parents, heretofore 
indifferent or even unfavorable to the pro- 
gram, who have come to believe in it because 
it has proved its worthiness. 

The requests, which are coming in larger 
and larger numbers to the offices of state 
councils, to denominational educational head- 
quarters, and to the Department of Weekday 
Religious Education of the National Council 
of Churches, for information and field 
counselling should naturally be cause for 
rejoicing. They are also cause for concern, 
for these agencies are short on funds and 
personnel to cope with the problems of this 
relatively new agency of religious education. 
While there is little need to promote the 


weekday program, there is critical need to 
give it guidance and counsel. 
The Loyal Opposition 


A leader in one of the groups which has 
opposed this type of religious education has 
several times assured the writer that, ir- 
respective of whether its opposition meets 
with success, it is good nevertheless to have 
the weaknesses and mistakes of the program 
pointed out. This is indeed true, for we be- 
lieve in honest and loyal opposition, provided 
it is constructive. 

It would appear that, since the decidedly 
favorable decision of the Court, the opposi- 
tion on the part of various groups is ceasing 
or has at least become quiescent. The atheist 
groups, which spearheaded the legal battles 
for many years, seem to have faded from the 
picture. The groups which have favored the 
introduction of a non-theistic program of 
moral and spiritual values into the public 
schools as a substitute for the weekday reli- 
gious education program, can find little com- 
fort or support in the words or spirit of the 
Court in the Zorach decision. Those de- 
nominations in which a high percentage of 
members have objected to the plan seem to be 
somewhat less successful in maintaining an 
opposing stand. The organization, Protest- 
ants and Others United for Separation of 
Church and State, is focussing its efforts, not 
on opposing the movement, but on helpfully 
pointing out those programs which do not 
square with the McCollum decision. 

The vast majority of local public school 
leaders have welcomed the Brooklyn case de- 
cision. They have wanted to cooperate in 
the weekday program, but were fearful of 
criticism in the light of the uncertainty as to 
just how far they could go without violating 
the McCollum decision. Many of these are 
now taking the initiative in offering to assist 
in the resumption or inauguration of a 
weekday program. On the oher hand, a very 
small number of public school leaders, op- 
posed to released time, are urging the substi- 
tution of after-school or dismissed time pro- 


grams. 
Old Problems Still With Us 
Several problems and handicaps which 
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have been evident throughout the life of the 
movement are still with us, some in lesser de- 
gree and others in more acute fashion just 
now. We mention them briefly without 
reflecting any importance to the order. 

While the McCollum decision and the ad- 
vice given to local areas with respect to its 
directives have reduced the number of com- 
munities in which classes are conducted in 
public school rooms from a previous forty 
percent of the total to a present fifteen per- 
cent, there is still need for solving this prob- 
lem. One large city program not being able 
(so its sponsors thought) to make the tran- 
sition from housing classes in the public 
schools to using churches or other centers, has 
suspended its program, although many near- 
by communities have successfully made the 
housing adjustment. It must also be re- 
ported that in some communities programs 
are being conducted with the aid of some 
form of “school machinery,” often because 
of the enthusiasm of the public school au- 
thorities for the program! 

Weekday workers wanted! This is an- 
other continuing problem. But, whereas up 
to the present the uncertainties of the situa- 
tion prevented the calling of young people 
and others to this type of religious teaching 
service, now a new career may definitely be 
added to the lengthening list of church voca- 
tions. In fact, an attractive leaflet with the 
title, “A New Career for You— Weekday 
Religious Education,” has been issued by the 
National Council’s Department of Weekday 
Religious Education and is having wide- 
spread use. It is to be hoped that within a 
few years the supply of competent weekday 
teachers and supervisors can catch up with 
the demand. 

Closely related is the problem of curricu- 
lum materials —of high quality religiously 
and educationally, suitable for the coopera- 
tive programs which represent three-fourths 
of the total, and affording a variety of courses 
sufficient for those weekday systems which 
wish to build a comprehensive and balanced 
course of study. The Cooperative Publica- 
tion Association, representing the major 
Protestant denominational publishing houses, 
has produced some thirteen courses over a 


period of three years. Three states and two 
city councils of churches have developed and 
published extensive courses which are used 
rather widely beyond their own territories. 
The United Lutheran Church has launched 
a twelve grade series of courses — making 
use of the best in typography, layout, art work, 
color and other features — which promises to 
have wide use not only among its own 
churches but in interdenominational schools 
as well. There are several problems sug- 
gested by these facts. One is whether it is 
desirable to try to have a single “national” 
curriculum. Another is whether councils of 
churches should be encouraged to compete 
with the denominational publishing houses. 
A third, and the most important curriculum 
problem is how to help local weekday cur- 
riculum committees plan a locally satisfactory 
course of study, making use of all such re- 
sources as those mentioned. One of the pre- 
suppositions on which weekday religious 
education advocates have built is that this 
type of religious education requires a fi- 
nancial support considerably in excess of 
that heretofore given to church educational 
agencies such as the Sunday and vacation 
church schools. That this higher level of sup- 
port can be reached is demonstrated by the 
fact that many average communities have 
done it. Whether the vast majority of such 
programs will be able to maintain this higher 
standard of expenditure — hour for hour on 
a par with that expended for public school 
subjects — is a question which only the fu- 
ture can answer. It is also to be noted that 
in a few communities sponsors of the total 
program of religious activities have coveted 
some of the funds now being given for 
weekday work to assist other parts of the 
program which traditionally have cost less. 
One city recently suspended its weekday 
program for this reason. 


Another contiauing problem is how the 
movement can secure and maintain local 
church and national denominational back- 
ing. The inter-church and community 
character of the program have tended to make 
the movement something of an orphan, yet 
to be adopted by the churches as actually a 
part of their total programs of religious edu- 
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cation. To make this type of religious edu- 
cation a school “of the church, by the church, 
and for the church,” as the theme of a na- 
tional weekday meeting phrased it, is a next 
step which must be taken. 

New Issues Emerging 

Beyond these continuing problems there 
are new issues emerging. One is the seem- 
ing trend, yet to be verified, toward a higher 
proportion of local weekday religious edu- 
cation programs being set up on an individual 
church or denominational basis. Should this 
prove to be the case, it will have rather far- 
reaching implications for the future of the 
movement and for the future of Protestant 
cooperation. Thus far the predominately 
cooperative character of the local programs 
has been heralded as a pioneer expression of 
ecumenicity. An increasing denominational 
emphasis will tend to reverse this. 

As we note the rapid extension of the re- 
leased time programs, we see a tendency to- 
ward the use of a schedule of simultaneous 
excusal for pupils of all ages and all areas of 
the school district. To the extent that this 
becomes the predominant schedule of excusal, 
the quality of the program will deteriorate. 
The use of full time trained workers will not 
be possible, and the churches will find it 
increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain the standards of work which are 
inherent in the philosophy of the movement. 
The most successful weekday systems, with 
a few exceptions, have been those in which 
pupil excusals have been on a completely 
staggered time schedule. Without comment- 
ing upon the reasons for this more recent 
trend, it must be said that its implications are 
serious. 

Another issue which is coming to the fore 
is the readiness of certain religious groups 
to start programs immediately, much to the 
embarrassment of other groups which are not 
ready to start, either because of their own 
lack of vision or resources, or because of a 
statesmanlike and educationally desirable 


policy of gradual program expansion. Unless 
answers can be found to this dilemma in 
which some of our local areas now find 
themselves, the whole movement will be in 
jeopardy and the start-at-once advocates and 
the more cautious planners alike will be the 
losers ultimately. 

A fourth issue which may become a center 
of discussion and possible legal action is the 
question of whether school credit can or 
should be given for high school level courses 
sponsored by the churches. The granting of 
credit toward graduation for courses in Bible 
and religion has been the general practice, 
and apparently an acceptable policy in many 
of the states. In only one state, Washington, 
has a decision by its highest court declared 
such credit illegal. Here again we have a 
variety of patterns and probably only action 
by the United States Supreme Court will 
settle the issue definitely. 

In Conclusion 

The Supreme Court decision in the Brook- 
lyn case is a magna charta for the weekday 
religious education movement. The accep- 
tance of this charter requires the acceptance 
of the challenge to build and maintain this 
kind of religious education program on the 
highest possible level. Had we heeded the 
warning of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, given in the findings of its 1922 con- 
vention, that this type of teaching should 
neither be done “by the public school nor in 
official connection with the public school,” 
we would have been spared the lesson of the 
Champaign case decision. If now we heed 
the warnings both of “the loyal opposition” 
and of the most earnest friends of the move- 
ment — that it must pass the quality test or it 
will fail— we shall not have labored in vain. 
If we can meet its problems successfully, there 
is every opportunity for this program to be- 
come a permanent and valuable teaching 
agency of the churches and the communities 
in which they are working. 
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UNDAY AND Sabbath church school 
enrollment continues to keep pace with 

the increase in United States population, ac- 
cording to the 1951 statistics provided by 
the various church bodies for publication in 
the Yearbook of American Churches. Total 
enrollment for all religious bodies in 1951 
was 30,685,149, compared with 28,893,789 
in 1949, or an increase of 6.2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same two years, according to the US. 
Census Bureau estimates, the United States 
population increased 2.2 per cent. Sunday 
school enrollment during the biennium has 
not, however, equaled the rate of increase in 
church membership, which has increased 
from 81,862,328 in 1949? to 88,673,005 in 
1951, or at the rate of 8.3 per cent. This in- 
formation regarding Sunday and Sabbath 
school enrollment brings to date the more 
complete statistical information for the first 
half of the century reported in the January- 
February 1951 issue of Religious Education. 
During 1949-51 there was an increase of 

3 per cent in the number of Sunday schools, 
and an increase of 4.9 per cent in the number 
of teachers and officers. There is approxi- 
mately one teacher for every ten pupils. The 
summary for all religious bodies is as follows: 





Religious Number Total 
Bodies of Schools Enrollment 
Protestant 229,345 28,731,320 
Jewish 2,700 309,454 
Roman Catholic 17,639 1,500,000 
Eastern Orthodox 857 45,946 
Other Catholic 262 32,779 
Buddhist 74 65,650 
Se 250,877 30,685,149 





11951 Yearbook of American Churches, Benson 
Y. Landis, Ed., National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A., New York. 


*Figure reported in Christian Herald 1949 statis- 
tics on church membership. 
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Of the 88 religious bodies with enrollment 
of more than 10,000, 56 reported increases in 
enrollment since 1949, with 33 showing 
gains of more than 10 per cent. The follow- 
ing reported gains of more than 100 per 
cent: Free Will Baptists, General Baptists, 
National Primitive Baptist Convention of 
the U.S.A. Primitive Baptists, Church of 
God (Tomlinson), Churches of God Holi- 
ness, Free Christian Zion Church of Christ, 
General Conference Mennonite, Pentecostal 
Church of God of America, Polish National 
Catholic Church of America, and United 
Holy Church of America. There were 10 
religious bodies with enrollments of more 
than 100,000 which reported gains of more 
than 10 per cent, as follows: 


Assemblies of God ___________ 24.7% 
Free Will Baptists _.__________ 317.7% 
Church of God (Cleveland) ____ 25 % 
Evangelical United Brethren ___ 14.9% 


Jewish Congregations _________ 23.2% 
American Lutheran ___________ 10.2% 
Evangelical Lutheran __________ 52.9% 
Wesleyan Methodist _____-____ 18.4% 
Presbyterian U.S.A. -------__- 15.7% 
Protestant Episcopal _.._______ 10.98% 


Sixteen of the 88 religious bodies with en- 
rollments of more than 10,000 reported loss 
in enrollment between 1949 and 1951, only 
6 having losses of more than 10 per cent, as 
follows: 

Church of God in Christ _______ 248% 

Churches of God, Gen. Eldership_ 14.5% 

Mennonite Brethren of 

North America ~-__________ 36.9% 
American Primitive Methodists __ 10.8% 
Pentecostal Assemblies of 

the World 174% 
Salvation Army* 31.7% 


*The 1949 figure for the Salvation Army may 
have been in error. Recent statistics are as fol- 
ee te 100,729; 1949 — 172,973; 1951— 
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Of these, only the Church of God in Christ 
has an enrollment of more than 100,000. The 
16 remaining religious bodies with enroll- 
ments of more than 10,000 either reported 
no new figures, or there are no available 
1949 figures to use as a basis of comparison. 

During this same period, of 102 Protestant 
religious bodies reporting church member- 
ship of more than 10,000, 63 reported in- 
crease in church membership, 19 reported 
loss, 9 reported the same figures, and for 11 
there were no 1949 figures available. Four- 
teen religious bodies reported a gain of more 
than 10 per cent in church membership. Dur- 
ing this period, the Roman Catholic Church 
reported an increase in membership, and the 
Jewish congregations did not provide new 
figures. Six religious bodies reported gains 
of more than 10 per cent in both church 
membership and Sunday school enrollment 
between 1949 and 1951: Assemblies of God, 
Free Will Baptists, Church of God (Cleve- 
land), Church of God (Tomlinson), Gen- 
eral Baptists, and United Missionary Church. 

For all religious bodies, Sunday school en- 
rollment equals 35 per cent of church mem- 
bership. However, for Protestant churches, 
Sunday school enrollment averages 55 per 
cent of church membership. There are 46 
religious bodies with more Sunday schools 
than churches. Many of these are very small 
bodies, but 25 have church memberships of 
more than 10,000, and 12 have more than 
100,000 church members. These bodies are: 

Number Number 

Religious of of Sunday 

Body Churches Schools 

Seventh Day Adventist 2,728 2,889 
American Baptist 


Association 2,105 2,337 
Free Will Baptist 2,700 3,250 
Church of the Nazarene 3,616 3,640 
Latter Day Saints 2,117 2,318 
Reorganized 

Latter Day Saints 620 907 
African 

Methodist Episcopal 5,878 6,472 
Free Methodist 1,211 1,235 
Polish National Catholic 156 216 
Presbyterian US. 3,665 3,671 
United Presbyterian 830 835 
Int'l General 


Assembly of Spiritualists 175 257 


Only four religious bodies with church 
membership of more than 100,000 have a 
larger Sunday school enrollment than their 
church membership. These are: 


Su 
Religious Church School 
Body Membership Enrollment 

Church of God 

(Cleveland, Tenn.) 121,706 147,332 
Church of God 

(Anderson, Ind.) 100,814 187,729 
Church of the Nazarene 235,670 499,698 
United Pente- 

costal Church Inc. 100,000 110,000 


The Protestant religious bodies reporting 
the largest Sunday school enrollments for 
1951 are as follows: 


Religious Sunday School 
Body Enrollment 
1. Methodist Church 6,024,657 
2. Southern Baptist 5,253,695 
3. National Baptist 

Convention U.S.A. Inc. 1,500,572 
4 Presbyterian U.S.A. 1,467,003 
5. Disciples of Christ 1,158,962 
6. National Baptist 

Convention of America 1,000,100 
7. American Baptist Convention 915,986 
8. United Lutheran 843,008 
9. Evangelical United Brethren 649,010 

10. Congregational Christian 646,086 

11. Assemblies of God 599,872 

12. Protestant Episcopal 567,207 

13. Presbyterian US. 548,847 

14. Church of the Nazarene 499,698 

15. Evangelical and Reformed 490,530 

16. Latter Day Saints 463,164 


17. Evangelical 

Lutheran, Missouri Synod 461,142 
18. African 

Methodist Episcopal Zion 376,395 


19. African 

Methodist Episcopal 363,432 
20. Evangelical Lutheran 313,837 
21. American Lutheran 249,129 
22. Seventh Day Adventists 236,151 
23. Churches of Christ 209,615 
24. Free Will Baptists 200,000 
25. Church of 

God (Anderson, Ind.) 187,729 


This ranking of the 25 largest Sunday 
school enrollments is very much the same 
as in 1949, with the following changes: The 
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Evangelical United Brethren Church has 
moved ahead of the Congregational Chris- 
tian; the Assemblies of God moved from 
fourteenth to eleventh place; the Evangelical 
and Reformed moved from twelfth to fif- 
teenth place; the Latter Day Saints moved 
down from thirteenth to sixteenth; the Pres- 
byterian U.S. Church moved up to thirteenth 
place; the Evangelical Lutheran moved from 
twenty-third to twentieth rank; and the Free 
Will Baptists, reporting a very large increase, 
climbed up into this classification for the 
first time. 


The question is frequently asked, “How 
many children are reached (or unreached) 
by the church?” It is impossible to give a re- 
liable statistical answer to this question. In 
the first place, how does the inquirer define 
“children?” Many would include part of the 
age range usually classified as “youth” in 
church grading systems. Moreover, there is 
so much overlapping in various activities 
sponsored by the churches—Sunday morn- 
ing, Sunday evening, through-the-week clubs, 
vacation schools, summer camps, and re- 
leased time classes in weekday religious edu- 
cation—that the total enrollments of all 
these groups cannot be added together. A 
fairly accurate estimate can be made, how- 
ever, of the number enrolled in the various 
divisions of the Sunday church school. The 
basis of this estimate is the enrollment in- 
formation provided by six Protestant reli- 
gious bodies which report separate figures 
for the three divisions: children, youth, and 
adults. From these reports for 1951, it is 
estimated that 33.02% of the total enroll- 
ment is in the children’s division (ages 
0-11); 27.21% in the youth division (ages 
12-23); 39.77% in the adult division (age 
24 and older). A comparison with the re- 
ports from these same bodies for 1949 indi- 
cates that the percentages have changed very 
little in two years, the percentages for the 
children’s and adult divisions being slightly 
larger, and for the youth division slightly 
smaller. Because of the trend in U.S. popu- 
lation for higher percentages of people at 
both the younger and older age limits, this 
should be reflected in future years in Sunday 


school statistics, but the trend to date is so 
slight as to be insignificant. 

It would probably not be accurate to apply 
the percentages given above to Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, or Jewish enrollment 
figures, since these groups have very few 
adults in their Sunday and Sabbath schools. 
However, applied to the total Protestant en- 
rollment for 1951 of 28,731,320, it may be 
estimated that there are approximately 10,- 
950,000 children 11 years of age or under 
enrolled in Protestant Sunday schools; ap- 
proximately 7,800,000 young people between 
12 and 23 years of age, and 11,426,000 adults 
24 years of age and older. 


Vacation Church Schools 


Reports from Vacation Church Schools 
also show a decided increase during the past 
two years. Since many religious bodies have 
been striving for better reporting, part of 
the increase may be attributed to more com- 
plete records rather than to more schools and 
larger enrollments. However, the fiftieth 
anniversary of vacation schools, observed in 
1951 undoubtedly stimulated many churches 
to hold schools. For all religious bodies in 
the United States, 86,899 vacation schools 
were reported in 1951 compared with 62,161 
in 1949, or an increase of 39.8 per cent in 
number of schools. Total enrollment in 1951 
was reported as 5,388,593, compared with 
4,592,115 in 1949, or an increase of 17.3 per 
cent. 

Summer Camps and Conferences 

The summer camp and conference move- 
ment has during recent years assumed in- 
creasing importance as an opportunity for 
religious education. An effort is now be- 
ing made to secure complete statistical in- 
formation regarding these summer activities, 
and the following figures have been com- 
puted from information provided by reli- 
gious bodies to the Yearbook of American 
Churches: number of camps and conferences, 
3,612; number of campers, 285,001; number 
of leaders, 29,279; total enrollment, 318,075. 
No statistics on camps and conferences were 
given by non-Protestant bodies. However, 
the Directory of Catholic Camps published 
by the recently organized National Catholic 
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Camping Association states that “The best 

estimates list the number of Catholic camps 

in the United States as between 300 and 400.” 
Religious Day Schools 


The Roman Catholic Church places greater 
emphasis on this program than any other 
religious body, but schools are also conducted 
by Jewish and Protestant groups. The 1952 
Official Catholic Directory provides the fol- 
lowing statistical information regarding 
Catholic schools: 8,358 elementary parochial 
schools with 2,692,706 students; 531 private 
elementary schools with 84,151 students. 
The Summary of Catholic Education 1949-50, 
published by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, which gives figures for 1950, 
also reports 263 institutional schools at the 
elementary level—schools for the blind, 
deaf, delinquents, orphans, and sub-normal 
children. In 1950, 66,525 teachers were 
serving in these ele schools. 

At the high school level, the latest figures, 
appearing in the Catholic Directory, report 
1,623 diocesan and parochial high schools 
with 353,465 students; 818 private high 
schools with 205,025 students. Some 27,700 
instructors teach in these schools. Elemen- 
tary schools are conducted in each of the 
122 archdioceses and dioceses, and in all 48 
states. The number ranges from 2 in Reno, 
Nevada, to 376 in the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. There are 910 schools in New 
York, the largest number in any state. High 
schools are also located in every diocese and 
state; the number varies from one each in 
the dioceses of Cheyenne and Reno to 99 in 
the Achdieocese of Boston. New York state 
ranks first with 229 schools. 

A report prepared by Uriah Zevi Engel- 
man‘ of Jewish education indicates that a 
large percentage of the Sunday and Sabbath 
school enrollment reported by the Jewish 
groups to the Yearbook of American 
Churches should more properly be credited 
to weekday school enrollment. The weekday 
schools reported by Jewish congregations in- 
clude all-day schools and afternoon Hebrew 
and Yiddish schools. In 1951, enrollment 


‘American Jewish Yearbook, Volume 53, Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, New York. 





was 141,278 compared with 122,109 in 1949. 
It is stated that small part of the increase 
should be ascribed to more complete report- 
ing as the community central agencies for 
Jewish education gained more experience in 
gathering enrollment statistics. Approxi- 
mately 35.8 per cent of the children are en- 
rolled in schools sponsored by Conservative 
congregations; 31.7 per cent in schools spon- 
sored by Reform congregations, and 16.8 per 
cent in schools sponsored by Orthodox con- 
gregations. Of the total, about 14.3 per cent 
are in mon-congregational schools. Many 
non-congregational schools are Orthodox 
oriented, which would increase considerably 
the number of children studying under Or- 
thodox auspices. 

A 1952 study of day schools under Prot- 
estant auspices was made by Inez Cavert for 
Information Service,> and includes the fol- 
lowing information: 





Number of 

Denomination Schools Enrollment 
Seventh Day Adventist 919 29,724 
Baptists 15 1,364 
Lutherans: 

Joint Synod 

of Wisconsin 188 16,260 

Missouri Synod 1,164 95,474 

Other Lutherans 58 6,133 
Mennonites 57 3,463 
Presbyterian US. 125 
Protestant Episcopal 100 
Reformed 156 26,651 
Other 122 7,323 
Total sada 2,904 187,292 





Miss Cavert reports that schools are 
connected with almost half of the Christian 
Reformed churches, just over one-third of 
the Seventh Day Adventist, and about one- 
fourth of the Lutheran-Missouri Synod and 
the Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 
churches. There appears to be an increase 
in enrollment of 61 per cent since 1937. The 
above table does not include boarding or 
mission schools. A large proportion of the 
Presbyterian U.S. and Episcopal schools are 
for nursery age children, although 19 Presby- 





"Information Service, May 3, 1952, National 
Council of Churches, Pub., New York. 
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terian schools have one or more elementary 


grades. 
Weekday Released Time Classes 


Erwin L. Shaver, executive director of 
weekday religious education for the National 
Council of Churches, estimates that released 
time classes are now being conducted in at 
least 3,000 communities in 46 states. He is 
of the opinion that at least one million Prot- 
estant children are enrolled in these classes. 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine re- 
ports that it is difficult to give statistics for 
Catholic weekday classes because no distinc- 
tion is made in the diocesan reports between 
released time classes and classes held on Sun- 
day. The Official Catholic Directory reports 
1,545,220 Catholic public school children at- 
tending special classes in religious instruc- 
tion. However, some of these classes may 
be conducted on Sunday. The American 
Association for Jewish Education reports that 
in 1951, 3,202 Jewish children were enrolled 
in released time classes. Reports from se- 
lected local communities indicate that en- 
rollment in the weekday systems (many are 
inter-faith) has increased in the past two 
years. 


Work Camps 


One of the newest and most creative de- 
velopments in religious education is the work 
camp, in which manual labor in some needed 
and worthy enterprise is combined with 
group living and study related to the applica- 
tion-of religion to life. Work camps are now 
sponsored not only in the United States but 
also in many foreign countries, either by 
American religious bodies or by international 
religious organizations. No figures on this 
type of enterprise have been secured from 
Catholic or Jewish groups. From Protestant 
reports it can be estimated that in the sum- 
mer of 1952, 16 urban and 19 rural work 
camps were held in the United States, en- 
rolling 200 boys and 241 girls. Related 
programs with many work camp features 
were as follows: 11 internship projects en- 
rolling 457 young people; 10 community 
service projects enrolling 33 boys and 86 
girls; 18 institutional service projects enroll- 
ing 79 boys and 126 girls. Foreign work 


camps were conducted in 18 countries, the 
Friends conducting 8, the Brethren 8, and 
the World Council of Churches 27. Of the 
900 campers in the World Council camps, 
110 were young people from the United 
States. The Friends report 200 young people 
in their foreign work camps, and the Brethren 
report 233; however, neither group indicates 
how many of these are from the United 
States. 
Leadership Education 


The preparation of teachers for these many 
educational enterprises is a major under- 
taking and a continuous problem. Qualified 
leadership, both lay and professional, is never 
adequate to the need. In all religious groups, 
training enterprises, both formal courses and 
the more informal conferences, retreats, and 
workshops, are constantly being conducted. 
A large proportion of Catholic teachers are 
members of religious orders, but large num- 
bers of lay teachers also serve in the various 
schools. In 1950, in 28 diocesan teachers 
colleges and normal training schools, 6,779 
students were enrolled, of whom 1,568 were 
lay students. Campus Confraternity units 
have been established at more than 100 
Catholic colleges, in which students are pre- 
pared for some phase of educational activity. 

Many dioceses have some form of teacher 
pfeparatory courses for lay teachers of reli- 
gion. These annual courses lead to a certifi- 
cate for the candidate who has covered the 
required course and passed the examinations. 
In addition to courses for prospective teach- 
ers, there are others for helpers who assist in 
such things as transportation, preparation of 
class materials, recreation programs, and call- 
ing in homes. No complete statistical in- 
formation is available on the above activities. 

The 1951 report of Jewish education does 
not include statistics on the training of vol- 
unteer teachers. However, information is 
given regarding the training and licensing of 
professional teachers in some of the larger 
cities. I.. example, the New York Federa- 
tion of Reform Synagogues awarded the 
largest number of teacher certificates since 
the program of teachers certification started 
in 1945. Altogether, 67 teachers were granted 
certificates. In addition, 8 principal’s cer- 
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tificates were awarded. During 1950-51, 
the National Board of Licenses issued licenses 
to Hebrew kindergarten and music teachers 
for the first time. Codes for licensing teach- 
ers and regulating salaries went into effect 
in several large cities. A number of national 
and regional Jewish educational conferences 
were held during the year. 

The principal means of providing formal 
training for Protestant lay leaders continues 
to be through a fairly well standardized lead- 
ership education curriculum, with local 
church or community schools offering ap- 


proved courses. During 1951, 519 interde- 
nominational schools were conducted, en- 
rolling 43,001 students and granting 28,128 
credits for the completion of courses. Dur- 
ing the same period, 18 denominations re- 
ported that they had enrolled 241,192 stu- 
dents in leadership schools and classes, and 
had granted 180,256 credits. Since this re- 
port did not include statistics from a number 
of the larger Protestant denominations, these 
figures probably represent not more than 
half the actual enrollment and credits granted 
during the year. 





MEDICAL SCHOOLS of the nation today have a deficit of more than $14,000,000. 


+ * * 


FULBRIGHT SCHOLARS — A total of 1,257 Americans have received awards to study, teach 
or conduct research abroad this year under the terms of the Fulbright Act. Of this number, 735 are 
graduate students; 259, elementary- and secondary-schcol teachers; 137, lecturers; and 131, advanced 


research scholars. 


. * 7. 


COURT LESSON BACKFIRES. — When a fifth- and sixth-grade teacher in Redwood City, 
California, received a parking ticket recently, he loaded his 39 pupils into a bns and took them to 


court to show them how justice works 


In municipal court the pupils heard the teacher plead innocent and the judge ask to see his 


driver’s license. 


The judge looked at the license and exclaimed, “Why, this expired last January. That will be a 


$10 fine.” 


The teacher paid. He was directed to appear the following Wednesday for a hearing on the 


parking ticket. 


He didn’t plan to bring the class along again. — Associated Press Story, Oct. 


. 3, 1952. 


VALUABLE VOLUMES OF JUDAICA, collected by the Jews of Mannheim Germany over the 


centuries and dramatically preserved from Nazi looting and Allied bombing during World War Il, 
have been presented to the Library of the Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion at 
Cincinnati through Col. Henry Tavel, highest ranking Jewish army chaplain, who has just returned 
from a three-year tour of duty in Germany. 

The collection of books, which includes some rare items dating back as early as 1500, had been 
seized by Hitlerites from Jewish institutions and families and assembled at a central depot. Gestapo 
officials instructed the custodian of the municipal library at Mannheim to select items of general in- 
terest for the city book shelves. The remainder were to be shipped to Nazi institutions for racist study. 


AMERICA’S STRENGTH and greatness as a nation demand cooperation among Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, warns Father John A. O’Brien of the University of Notre Dame in a new pamphlet 
published and distributed by Our Sun7>¥ Visitor Press and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Father O’Brien is the Caitolic co-chairman of the NCCJ Commission on Religious 
Organizations. 

Entitled “The American Dream,” the 31-page pamphlet is a testament of the author’s faith in 
America as a land of liberty and brotherhood. In it Father O’Brien professes his love for Protestants, 
Jews and all his fellow-countrymen. He regards good will and understanding among the different 
American groups as the essential ingredient of the nation’s future development, and as a bulwark 
in today’s struggle against communism. 








Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


MYRTLE C. NASH 


Research Associate, Union College Character Research Project 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the rele- 
vant significant research in the general freld of psychology. Its implications for 
methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may 
well take advantage of every new finding im scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and are used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 25, Num- 


bers 7 and 8, July and August 1951. 


I. ABSTRACTS FROM THEORETICAL 
PRESENTATIONS 


Many of us have been disappointed by the 
parent reluctance of contemporary psycholo- 
gists to deal with the more positive and ad- 
mirable qualities of human beings. The 
present abstract of an article originally pre- 
sented to the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation by its president indicates the tre- 
mendous field for research which could be 
opened up by the study of human creativity. 


4354. GUILFORD, J. P. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) CREATIVITY. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1950, 5, 444-454. — The subject of creativ- 
ity has been neglected by psychologists. The im- 
mediate problem has two aspects. (1) How can 
we discover creative promise in our children and 
our youth, (2) How can we promote the develop- 
ment of creative personalities. Creative talent 
cannot be accounted for adequately in terms of 
1.Q. A new way of thinking about creativity and 
creative productivity is seen in the factorial con- 
ception of personality. By application of factor 
analysis a fruitful exploratory approach can be 
made. Carefully constructed hypotheses concern- 
ing primary abilities will lead to the use of novel 
types of tests. New factors will be discovered that 
will provide us with means to select individuals 
with creative personalities. The properties of pri- 
mary abilities should be studied to improve educa- 
tional methods and further their utilization. — 
R. Mathias. 


Such phenomena as hypnosis may be dis- 
missed as being merely spectacular. Any at- 
tempt to show how it relates to other psycho- 
logical events is accordingly helpful. 


4360. SARBIN, THEODORE R. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) CONTRIBUTIONS TO ROLE-TAKING 
THEORY: I. HYPNOTIC BEHAVIOR. Psychol. Rev., 
1950, 57, 255-270. — The similarity between role- 
taking in the drama and role-taking in hypnosis 


is discussed and it is “postulated that success in 
taking a dramatic role or hypnotic role depended 
upon favorable motivation, a perception of the 
role, and role-taking aptitude. The chief differ- 
ence in the two forms of role-taking was the de- 
gree of participation of the self in the role (levels 
of consciousness) . . . Favorable motivation was 
re-defined as congruence between the subject’s self- 
concept and the role of the hypnotic subject. Role- 
perception is derived from the individual’s inter- 
action with various media of communication: the 
manner in which role-perception influences role- 
enactment is indicated. Finally, a role-taking apti- 
tude is postulated . . . Various research and clini- 
cal findings were introduced to supply a ground- 
work .. .” 46 references. — R. B. Ammons. 


II. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH 
PERSONALITY 


Perhaps there is no trend in the study of 
personality more interesting to the religious 
person than the attention now given to the 
concept, self. The first study abstracted be- 
low presents a preliminary report in this 
area; the second indicates possible research 
methods. 


4416. BUGENTHAL, JAMES F. T., « ZELEN, 
SEYMOUR L. (U. California, Los Angeles.) IN- 
VESTIGATIONS INTO THE ‘SELF-CONCEPT.’ I. THE 
W-A-Y TECHNIQUE. J. Personality, 1950, 18, 
483-494.— A total of 71 women and 63 men 
wrote answers to the question “Who are You? Of 
the total 653 responses, a core of 469 were ana- 
lyzed according to pre-determined categories, 
working within a framework of the self-concept 
theory of personality. All except two of the 17 
categories revealing concepts of self in the re- 
sponses were considered reliable and stable at the 
five per cent level of confidence. Data in this 
preliminary report wait further substantiation. — 
M. O. Wilson. 


4426. McQuitty, Louis L. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) A MEASURE OF PERSONALITY INTEGRA- 
TION IN RELATION TO THE CONCEPT OF SELF. 
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J. Personality, 1950, 18, 461-482.— An outline 
for an objective method for evaluating personality 
is presented. A well integrated personality is one 
in whom the self is well integrated in the sense 
that his subjective descriptions of self are charac- 
teristic of similar categories of people, and as a re- 
sult can accept all his interpretations of reality. 
Clinically speaking maximal adjustment exists 
when all the individual’s subjective opinions of self 
are entirely acceptable to him. ‘The disintegrated 
person has contradictory acceptance-rejection atti- 
tudes about many opinions of self. Three lines of 
approach for research are suggested. 18 refer- 
ences. — M. O. Wilson. 


Attempts to systematize what we know 
about personality appear with great regu- 
larity. Usually these attempts are revealing 
in showing what we do not know as well as 
in indicating what progress has been made. 
This particular formulation indicates the 
value of an approach through factor analysis. 


4420. CATTELL, RAYMOND B. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) PERSONALITY; A SYSTEMATIC THEO- 
RETICAL AND FACTUAL STUDY. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1950. xii, 696 p. $5.50. — This book 
aims to treat personality study by the scientific 
standards of experimental psychology and to in- 
tegrate it with research and systematic psychologi- 
cal concepts. Beginning with a discussion of the 
most recent theoretical and factual discoveries con- 
cerning personality measurement and description, 
the text then organizes what is known from clini- 
cal psychology and experimentation in dynamic 
processes of adjustment and learning. There is 
emphasis upon the anthropological and sociologi- 
cal approach to personality with attention also to 
psychosomatics and physiological factors. The 
book concludes with the systematization of adapta- 
tion—-adjustment problems in terms of six “dynam- 
ic crossroads.” A unique feature of the text is a 
graphic presentation and description of factor 
analysis. Chapter bibliographies. —B. J. Flabb. 


Ill. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Much has been said about the desirability 
of approaching psychologically complex 
problems through the simultaneous use of 
the tools of several disciplines. When a single 
investigator has mastered a number of modes 
of attack, the results have an integration 
which we do not always find where several 
investigators have collaborated. Erikson’s 
fundamental approach is that of a psycho- 
analitally oriented psychologist who has 
worked directly with a number of cultures in 
a way usually achieved only by the anthro- 
pologist. His interpretations of child de- 
velopment are accordingly challenging and 
stimulating. 


4438. ERIKSON, Erik H. CHILDHOOD AND 
SOCIETY. New York: Norton, 1950. 397 p. 
$4.00.— Part I discusses the interdependence 
(1) the stage of an individual’s ego development, 
(2) the social structure in which he is functioning, 
and (3) the condition of the individual organism, 
in the interpretation of personality disturbance. 
Erikson presents his mode-zone technique for 
diagramming the personality development of the 
individual and discusses the relationship of libido 
development to ego development and society. Part 
II deals with the education of American Indian 
children as a special situation’s effect on person- 
ality development. Part III arrives at a timetable 
of ego stages, and Part IV discusses adolescence as 
a function of a social upheaval and the “mythology 
of mass communication” as illustrated in bio- 
graphical legends. — I. Lazar. 


We look to the preschool period to give 
us some understanding of how culture 
influences personality development. In a 
general way, all of use realize that members 
of different social classes create different en- 
vironmental conditions for young children. 
Investigations like the present one which in- 
dicate some of the specific effects on chil- 
dren raised in these differing sub-cultures are 
especially illuminating. 

4449. RABBAN, MEYER. (Columbia U., New 
York) SEX-ROLE IDENTIFICATION IN YOUNG 
CHILDREN IN TWO DIVERSE SOCIAL GROUPS. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1950, 42, 81-158. — 
The relationship between social class membership 
and the development of sex-role identification was 
studied in a population of 300 children between 
3 and 8 years of age. It was found that “boys are 
more clearly aware of sex-appropriate behavior 
than are girls” in both social groups. Boys and 
girls of the working class parents (upper-lower) 
become aware of sex-role patterns at an earlier age 
than children in a middle-class group. Sex-role 
awareness and identification develop differentially 
among boys and girls and within different soci 
groups between the fourth and eighth years of 
life. Middle-class girls are most retarded in this 
type of social-intellectual growth. 103-item bibli- 
ography. — G. G. Thompson. 


Religious educators are of necessity con- 
cerned with the ways in which children learn 
interests, motives, attitudes, and socially ef- 
fective ways of reacting. The two chapters 
of a yearbook on Learning and Instruction 
abstracted below demand special attention. 


5198. HARRIS, DALE B. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis). HOW CHILDREN LEARN INTERESTS, 
MOTIVES, AND ATTITUDES. In Henry, N.B., 49th 
yearbook NSSE, Part I, (see 25: 5638), 129-155. 
— Experience, contacts with other people, and 
with the natural and cultural environment, are 
important in learning interests and attitudes, the 
early childhood years being especially significant 
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because of the rapid growth and change which 
facilitate such learning. Imitation and suggestibil- 
ity function in the acquisition of such behavior 
patterns, which are further conditioned by the sat- 
isfying nature, and the appropriateness in terms of 
maturational level, of the activities. The schools 
may modify interests and attitudes through en- 
richment of experience and enlarging environ- 
mental boundaries, but drastic changes are not 
achieved. — G. H. Jobnson. 


5212. TRYON, CAROLINE (U. Chicago, Ill.), 
& HENRY WILLIAM E. HOW CHILDREN LEARN 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. In Henry, 
N.B., 49th yearbook, NSSE, Part I, (see 25: 
5638), 156-182.— Basic patterns of adjustment 
are learned within the frameworks of group ex- 
pectancies, self-concepts, and developmental tasks, 
each individual reacting uniquely according to 
his needs and motives. While much of such learn- 
ing occurs early and outside the school, the teacher, 
through recognition of individual differences, 
guidance and example, course work in mental hy- 
giene, and acceptance and reflection of feelings, 
can play a role in personal-social adjustment. 


IV. ABSTRACTS OF SOCIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


One effect of increased consciousness of 
the concept of social class has been the dis- 
covery that failure to take it into account has 
led to false inferences. The way in which 
this error has influenced the construction and 
subsequent interpretation of intelligence tests 
is indicated here. 


5173. Davis, ALLISON (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
& HEss, ROBERT D. WHAT ABOUT IQs. J. nat 
Educ. Ass., 1949, 38, 604-605. — Almost all stand- 
ard intelligence tests have items which are taken 
from a higher socio-economic culture and there- 
fore put children from lower economic levels at a 
disadvantage. The authors discuss the Davis-Hess 
test which has been developed in order to provide 
an instrument in which the differing socio-econo- 
mic level would not play such a significant part. — 
C. M. Louttit. 


The nature of the qualities found in best 
liked children in this study cannot fail to im- 
press anybody interested in the values of a 
Christian philosophy. 

4837. SMITH, GLADYs H. (Oshkosh (Wis.) 
State Teachers Coll.) SOCIOMETRIC STUDY OF 
BEST-LIKED CHILDREN. Elem Sch. J., 1950, 51, 
77-85.—A fourth-grade class was asked to list 
children best liked and disliked most in the class. 
Comparisons of reasons for choice revealed liking 
for the considerate, sharing, impartial, unselfish 
child and dislike for bullying, screaming, use of 
harsh words, and departure from rules. Possible 
use of sociometric information in helping children 
acquire better interpersonal relationships is dis- 
cussed. — G. H. Johnson. 


So many studies ae made in the area of 


race prejudice that it is difficult to integrate 
and interpret the various findings. The article 
abstracted below is invaluable in this con- 
nection. 


5250. ALLPORT, GORDON W. PREJUDICE; 
A PROBLEM IN PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 
CAUSATION. J. soc. Issues 1950, Suppl. Ser. No. 4. 
26 p. — Prejudice, a fact of mental organization, is 
characterized by perceptual categorization, dis- 
placement, and rationalization. Studies of the sub- 
ject are reviewed and organized into the following 
approaches: the stimulus of prejudice, the phe- 
nomenal, the personality dynamic including the 
functional significance of prejudice, and the in- 
fluences of socialization, the situational and the 
cultural, and the historical. —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


Vv. ABSTRACTS OF PRACTICAL VALUE 


The fact that families of mental hospital 
patients need help has long been recognized. 
Clear reports on methods of helping them 
are not so common. 


4739. STEELE, MURIEL HAMILTON. GROUP 
MEETINGS FOR RELATIVES OF MENTAL HOSPITAL 
PATIENTS. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. WK, 1949, 19, 
141-170. — Discussion group meetings were held 
at Boston Psychopathic Hospital for relatives of 
patients. Attendance was voluntary. The rela- 
tives who attended were more likely to be related 
to psychotic than to neurotic patients. Eighty per- 
cent of them said they were helped by the meet- 
ings. Attendees tended to emphasize the support 
gained from the meetings; they felt they under- 
stood mental illness better and could adjust better 
to their patient relatives; they developed confi- 
dence in the ability of the hospital to serve as a 
treatment rather than as a detention center; the 
group feeling that resulted proved reassuring since 
it enabled them to enjoy the company of other 
similarly situated relatives. —G. Elias. 


The negative aspect of any occupation will 
have less destructive effects if they are under- 
stood and taken into account. This abstract 
points to an area which many of us may be 
reluctant to face. 


5320. PUTSCH, ROBERT W. THE ELEMENT 
OF HOSTILITY IN PARISH WORK. Pastoral Psychol, 
1951, 2(11), 42-58. —JIt is naive to assume that 
a minister can do his work without arousing hos- 
tility. The “engagement” between personalities 
involved in preaching, parish work, and church 
administration invites both positive and negative 
transfer. The minister therefore, will need to 
expect hostility and examine his own reactions to 
it if he wishes to reach a depth of insight and re- 
lationship in which the gradual resolving of these 
hostilities may be the ground of fruitful achieve- 
ments. 
his prestige, but as an opportunity better to under- 
stand the deeper currents of human relations he 
may become increasingly useful to other people. — 

E. Johnson. 


If he can accept hostility not as a threat to | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








Our English Bible in the Making: The Word of 
Life in Living Language. By HERBERT GOR- 
DON MAy. Philadelphia: Published for the 
Cooperative Publishing Association by the 
Westminster Press, 1952. 154 pages. $2.75. 
This book, appearing simultaneously with the 

Revised Standard Version of the Bible, aims to 

provide a new account of the history of the Eng- 

lish Bible “that is not too detailed or too technical 
and yet presents enough of the information con- 
cerning Biblical manuscripts and translations to 
give the general reader adequate perspective and 
some basis for personal judgment on English trans- 
lations of the Bible” (Preface, p. 1). Beginning 
with the four ancient versions (the Septuagint, 
the Targum, the Syriac, and the Vulgate), Pro- 
fessor May passes to the Anglo-Saxon versions of 
the 8th-10th centuries and the first English trans- 
lation of the entire Bible by John Wycliffe 

(1384). In chapter ii he tells of the pioneer work 

of William Tyndale, “the father of the later au- 

thorized versions of the Bible.” Here he prints for 
the sake of comparison identical passages from 

Wycliffe, Tyndale, the King James, and the Re- 

vised Standard Versions, showing how markedly 

the last has been influenced by Tyndale. In chap- 
ter iii he treats the immediate predecessors of the 

King James Version and in chapter iv tells the 

story of the making of that version. In chapter v 

he explains how after 1611 advancing study of the 

Greek text of the New Testament, and in particu- 

lar the discovery of the three great uncial manu- 

scripts of the whole Greek Bible, led finally to the 
publication of the English Revised Version of 

1881-1885 and the American Standard Version of 

1901. 

Even these, however, have not proved sufficient. 
Since 1901 an imperative need has been felt in 
America for a revision of the American Standard 
Version. This is due in part to the demand for a 
Bible in more contemporary English and in part to 
the new discoveries in Bible studies that make 
possible a more accurate translation than could 
have been. produced fifty years ago. Here the 
author comes into his own special field. He de- 
scribes with the precision of the competent scholar 
how excavations, inscriptions (especially those 
found at Ras Shamra), the discovery of the Dead 
Sea scrolls, and the increased knowledge of 
Hebrew manuscripts have made us understand the 
Old Testament better; and how progress in the dis- 
covery and research in early Greek manuscripts of 
the New Testament, and the finds of papyrus frag- 
ments, have made possible a more accurate estab- 
lishment of the Greek text of the New Testament 
(although a thorough contemporary critical edi- 
tion of the text is still only in the making); while 
the study of thousands of pieces of Greek papyri 
from Egypt has given a much better comprehen- 
sion of New Testament Greek, which is now seen 
to be the common Greek of the average man of 
that day. Chapter vii gives a survey of several 
20th century translations intended to meet the 
need for a new version. In chapter viii Professor 
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May tells of the Revised Standard Version spon- 
sored by the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, describing how the Standard Bible Com- 
mittee went about its work. Here he speaks from 
the inside, as a member of that Committee — it 
may be added, one of its most able and hard work- 
ing members. Chapter ix furnishes illustrations 
of the way in which archaic words and expressions 
of the King James Version have been supplanted 
by understandable words of today. This chapter 
also discusses literary forms, the poetry of the 
Bible, marginal notes, proper names, correlation 
of the two Testaments, literary style, and the way 
in which the Revised Standard Version often pro- 
vides a richer and more adequate translation than 
the King James Version. A final chapter gives 
excellent suggestions as to how the reader may 
profitably make use of the English Bible. 

This brief listing of contents may indicate why 
the reviewer feels that the aim quoted from the 
Preface has been fulfilled. Professor May has 
produced the story of one of the noblest, and at 
times most heroic, endeavors of mankind, telling 
it with sympathy and skill, in a way that holds the 
reader throughout. He can even familiar 
facts live again. He has written as a careful schol- 
at writes, on whose knowledge and judgment the 
reader does well to depend. 

But in his Preface he speaks of still another and 
ultimate end: to foster “a more adequate apprecia- 
tion of the Word of God. “It is hoped,” he says, 
“that the facts and personalities presented here may 
not only suggest to the reader something of the 
influence of the Bible through the centuries, but 
may also act as an inspiration for spiritual gro 
For this reason the k may not improperly be 
designated a handbook for Christian education. 
May those who read this little volume come to a 
better understanding of the significance of the 
Bible for the Christian faith and find encourage- 
ment to make use of the Bible.” The present re- 
viewer joins in this hope. — Fleming James, Dean 
Emeritus, School of Theology, University of the 
South; Executive Secretary, Old Testament Section 
of the Standard -_ =a 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. By A. DUPONT-SOMMER. 
Translated by E. Margaret Rowley. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 100 pages. $1.50. 
This is a convenient, brief scholarly discussion 

of the important Dead Sea Scrolls, with a descrip- 

tion of the circumstances of their discovery and 
an analysis of their contents and date. The author 
dates the two Isaiah scrolls (i. e., the complete 
scroll secured by St. Mark’s Monastery and the 
incomplete one secured by Hebrew University) 
to perhaps approximately the first century B.C. He 
gives the translation of parts of the Habakkuk 

Commentary which throw light upon its date and 

the historical allusions possibly presumed. He 

sees in the Habakkuk Commentary reference to 

the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.C., 

and thinks the most suitable date 41 B.C. He 

identifies the Wicked Priest with two persons, 
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Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus II. A chapter is de- 
voted to the Manual of Discipline (the Rule of 
the “New Covenant”) and another to the pre- 
viously known Damascus Document or Zadokite 
Work discovered in the storeroom of an old syna- 
gogue in Cairo, both presumably from the same 
sect, “the sons of Zadok,” and both containing, in 
Dupont-Sommer’s opinion, allusions to the rule 
of Hyrcanus II. The author also gives a transla- 
tion of the five published psalms from the collec- 
tion of Psalms of Thanksgiving acquired by 
Hebrew University and discusses the meagre pub- 
lished materials and information regarding the 
book of the “War of the Sons of Light against the 
Sons of Darkness.” Particularly important is his 
identification of the sect of the New Covenant 
with the Essenes. He believes the Teacher of 
Righteousness who founded the sect underwent 
martyrdom under Aristobulus II, and appears in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs as the 
Anointed One, and that around him developed a 
whole theology of the suffering Messiah, the re- 
deemer of the world, in the 1st century B.C. 

There can be no doubt that the author has made 
an important contribution to the understanding of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Perhaps when more of the 
materials from this and other caves in the area are 
in and published, more definite and more certain 
conclusions can be reached regarding the historical 
background presumed in the scrolls. Segal, de 
Vaux, and Delcor have reckoned the Teacher of 
Righteousness to belong to the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus, with whom the Wicked Priest has been 
identified, while some have dated the texts to the 
1st century A.D. Recently H. H. Rowley had pre- 
ferred the Maccabean background for the scrolls, 
with Onias the Teacher of Righteousness and 
Menelaus the Wicked Priest. In any case, Dupont- 
Sommer’s little book will provide the general read- 
er with an excellent introduction to the scrolls and 
some of the problems involved. These scrolls will 
be one of the chief centers of biblical discussion 
and controversy for a good many years to come. — 
Herbert G. May, Professor of Old Testament 
Language and Literature, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College. 

‘ ee ss 
The Moral Nature of Man. By A. CAMPBELL 

GARNETT. New York: Ronald Press Company, 

1952. viii + 278 pages. $3.75. 

Current views of the nature of man, both in 
philosophy and in religion have disturbed the au- 
thor and led him to make a most emphatic though 
reasoned statement about the moral nature of man. 
He begins with a history of the growth of con- 
science much according to the pattern of Breasted 
and his followers but with more appreciation of 
organized religions than is frequently found in this 
school of thought. He then takes up the history 
of scepticism severely criticising logical positivists. 
Following this the reader is shown the errors of 
the naturalists represented by Edel, Hume, Otto, 
Dewey, Perry and Mead. He classifies himself as 
a naturalist but of the other wing. Next comes the 
confusion of the semantics. It seems that his 
original reason for writing the book was to point 
out the semantic confusion of our time. The last 


half of the book is constructive, beginning with 
the position of Kant in regard to the conscience. 
From the question “What ought we to do” Dr. 


Garnett moves on through “The Public Good and 
Individual Rights,” “Freedom, Responsibility and 
Sin” and “Religion in the Moral Life.” 

Dr. Garnett recognizes a self which develops a 
personality. The self is always conscious of many 
desires largely on the surface of life. Underneath 
this surface, it forms an integrated pattern which 
reminds one of the psychoanalyst Rivers, who 
taught the will as “the organized self in action.” 
In this deeper aspect of the self there is recogni- 
tion of the “public good” with a growing “public” 
from the family of the primitive to the world of 
today. There is a sense of “constraint” or “inner 
tension” speaking for the greater good in every 
moment of decision as over against the surface 
demands of life. Because of this and increasingly 
as it develops, we have freedom. Dr. Garnett ac- 
cepts Dewey’s method of solution in working out 
our religion, but not his end. Instead he prefers 
a more concrete object of devotion than Dewey’s 
concept of a concrete activity and life work; 
which Garnett finds in the Christ of the Gospels. 
He feels that in such a personality all people can 
find inspiration. 

Dr. Garnett is a philosopher who in previous 
volumes has taken his system of thought through 
the fields of psychology, metaphysics and values, 
religion and political science. Actually a realist, in 
the realms of religion and of morals he stands be- 
side the idealists. His system is not the usual 
biological outlook of philosophers, today, but 
psychological. He has tried to make his book a 
usable text in ethics for beginners, or if supple- 
mented, for advanced students. It is certainly not 
the overall survey of ethical thinking usually given 
beginners. In fact by the end of the chapter on 
semantics their confusion might be outright frus- 
tration. This should be said for the book. Given 
a Christian student discouraged by teachers of the 
schools mentioned by the author, one might find 
that he could easily follow the criticisms and most 
happily rejoice in the positive emphasis on the 
conscience and its freedom. But then again he 
might have trouble with the author’s psychology, 
which is rather conservative. In religion, the 
author is a liberal. The student is not expected to 
find his worst temptations in his deeper self. Here 
mankind is at its best. — Ruth E. Decker, Profes- 
sor of Religion, National College for Christian 
Workers, Kansas City, Mo. 
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What Is Progressive Education? A Book For Par- 
ents and Others. By CARLETON WASHBURNE. 
— John Day Co., 1952. 155 pages. 


As an authority on the subject before us, Carle- 
ton Washburne ranks at or near the top of those 
in the nation who have thought through and lived 
up to the meaning of modern, scientific education. 
As an apologist Dr. Washburne is charming — 
because disarming —and masterfully lucid. As a 
writer he possesses unusual ability to communicate 
simply without patronizing. His latest book is 
precisely what its title suggests: an answer to the 


question, “What is progressive education?” — an- 


answer addressed to “parents and others.” 

The publisher’s buy-and-read use of the dust 
jacket refers to the author’s former work as a 
school superintendent in “a suburb of Chicago,” 
and Washburne himself, in “Why I Write This 
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Book,” so denotes his twenty-four years as a su- 
perintendent. Until late in the book I was think- 
ing that he had resolved to dissociate himself from 
Winnetka where he made that school system as 
famous away from home as some home-folk 
thought it infamous. But I was wrong, for Dr. 
Washburne does identify Winnetka before he con- 
cludes his discussion. 

Right here I want to pay tribute to his work. 
He remained in Winnetka about a year after I had 
gone there as educational director in the Com- 
munity Church. Products of his schools were the 
children, youth and young adults with whom I 
worked. I was in and out of the schools so regu- 
larly as to be almost a part of the staff. I knew 
not only Washburne but numbers of his associates. 
Unqualifiedly I approve of the fruitage of progres- 
sive education as I found it in Winnetka. The 
most remarkable aspect of what developed there 
can be spelled out by stating that democracy — 
social and economics — emerged as a fact in the 
face of quite opposite forces evident in the com- 
munity. I continue to marvel at the skill and 
courage with which Washburne and associates ad- 
vanced to liberate young and old from the fatal 
closed-mindedness that marks persons who are 
economically and socially and politically backward- 
looking. 

Yet it must be emphasized that not only Wash- 
burne but the community of Winnetka also made 
the schools. As the author himself testifies, there 
were lay supporters who sought to provide the very 
best education possible for their children. Despite 
periodic attacks on the schools, it took more than 
the employed staff to move forward; it took noth- 
ing less than the support of the community when 
the issue was drawn so sharply as to bring open 


battle. 

But this book is not about Winnetka, for that 
school system is seldom mentioned. It is about 
progressive education, as it is in principle and in 
practice. Because the accomplishments of this edu- 
cation have merit, and because many contributions 
of the progressives must be protected from dema- 
gogic snipers now spread around the nation, citi- 
zens need this book to help them meet the crucial 
test faced by American education. For attacks on 
modern education are not simply aimed at schools 
but at much in American life that derives from 
human freedom and dignity. For those who want 
to dedicate themselves again to up-building Amer- 
ica, by means of educational processes, Wash- 
burne’s book offers definite help. Its liberal spirit, 
incisive understanding born of experience, its con- 
tribution to character development and its warmly 
sympathetic understanding of religious education 
make it worthy of wide reading and meditation. — 
Wesner Fallaw, Professor of Christian Education, 
Andover Newton Theological School, Newton 
Center, Mass. 
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What Americans Believe and How They Worship. 
By J. PAUL WILLIAMS. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. x + 400 pages. $5.00. 


The author states that “This book will attempt 
to describe the spiritual forces now playing an 
important role in the United States . . . indicate the 
intricacy of the spiritual problem which faces the 
American people and also furnish data and points 
of view from which to attack the problem” (p. 


11). It is difficult to see how any author could 
have accomplished this purpose better within the 
limits of one book. 

To indicate the scope of the problem, the reader 
is given a quick introduction to five widely diver- 
gent expressions of religious life in America—a 
Quaker meeting, the ordination of Roman Catho- 
lic priests, a Spiritualist séance, a Student Christian 
Movement conference, and a meeting of one of 
“the Holiness sects in the recesses of the 
mountains where worshipers handle snakes and 
fire.” In all of these, the author finds significance 
and meaning for the particular groups involved; 
in none does he see the possibility of ultimate sat- 
isfaction for the people of America as a whole. 

Major attention is given to the principal sec- 
tarian groups in America: Catholics, Lutherans, 
Episcopali2ns, Presbyterians, Congregationalists- 
Unitarian.  ~ntists-Disciples, , Methodists, 
Jews. In«x ‘ction with each of these, the major 
beliefs and pra «ces are outlined in considerable 
detail; and usually the account of the group is en- 
livened by a brief story of the life of a representa- 
tive leader (Cardinal Gibbons, Muhlenberg, Bish- 
op Brent, Witherspoon, Roger Williams, Bishop 
McConnell, Stephen Wise), in which an attempt 
is made to “help the reader to understand that re- 
ligion is not something found chiefly in books; 
it is the glowing center of vital experience” (p. 
12). Consideration is given also to some recent 
religious innovations, groups like the Adventists, 
Christian Scientists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Mor- 
mons, Pentecostals, and the Salvation Army; and 
to certain non-ecclesiastical spiritual movements — 
astrology, naturalistic humanism, hedonism, na- 
tionalism. 

Those of us who have had the privilege of as- 
sociation with Paul Williams have come to have 
the deepest respect for the quality of his own re- 
ligious experience and for the complete honesty 
and integrity with which he handles his data on 
whatever subject. Hence we were prepared to find 
that this latest book is an excellent combination 


Methodist, ordained a Congregationalist, and now 
worshipping with the Quakers as often as (he has) 
opportunity.” And he states explicitly two assump- 
tions which are evident throughout his book: “that 
the freedom to follow conscience in private wor- 
ship is among the most precious of our liberties, 
and that the duty to strengthen public morals is 
ant ‘ei most essential of our responsibilities” 

p. 2 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the factual ma- 
terial contained in his k comprises an invalu- 
able compendium which no serious student of re- 
ligion in American can afford to miss. Bigots, 
exclusivists, intransigent authoritarians (Williams 
insists there are some!) won't like some of the 
judgments expressed —it was not the intention 
of the author “to write for the person who wants 
to read only pleasant things about his church” 
(p. 13). But even these will find evidences of 
understanding and good will, assurance that the 
values of their respective traditions have a right- 
ful place in our system of democracy. 

In the concluding chapter, “The role of re- 
ligion in American destiny,” some readers will feel 
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that Williams’ proposal that the public schools 
teach democracy as religion, with all the weight 
of systematic and universal indoctrination, with 
metaphysical sanctions and ceremonial reinforce- 
ment, amounts in effect to the substitution of de- 
mocracy for religion. Hence they will reject many 
of the other splendid features of his book. Others 
who believe that there can be found ways of com- 
bining loyalty to one’s own tradition with respect 
for religious freedom may well ponder this note- 
worthy effort to blaze the trail. — Lawrence C. 
Little, Professor of Religious Education, University 
of Pittsburgh. 
SS 


The Christian Interpretation of Religion. By Eb- 
WARD J. JURJI. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1952. 302 pages. $4.50. 

The intention of Professor Jurji in this book 
is not to present a purely descriptive study of world 
religions, but to interpret other great religions in 
the light of the “finality of Christianity.” To this 
task the author brings not only a wealth of schol- 
arly insight and first-hand contact with other re- 
ligions, but also a dynamic faith in the “centrality 
of Jesus Christ” as the answer to the deepest re- 
ligious problems. 

The first step in this interpretation is the at- 
tempt to define the Christian Structure of Re- 
ligion. It is the Gospel of Jesus Christ which 
sets in focus the entire structure of other religions, 
and the heart of the Gospel is not a cultural phe- 
nomenon nor a body of ideas but the Event in 
which “The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us.” A true understanding of this Gospel leads 
to the recognition of a general revelation in na- 
ture, which Professor Jurji defines as “that holy 
and righteous call of the Eternal which discloses 
His truth and is received through the portals of 
reason, intuition, conscience and faith.” Against 
this background of general and unique revelation 
the world’s religions are passed in review in the 
attempt to disclose their original standing in 
revelation, and their evolving of anthropological 
standards which continuously moved towards ob- 
scuring these eternal verities. The book closes, as 
such a book should, with a strong declaration of 
the responsibility of Christians to proclaim the 
Gospel in the midst of our present world crisis. 

The great weakness of Professor Jurji’s approach 
is in his definition of the content of general 
revelation, and the critical use he makes of it rela- 
tive to other religions. Primitive revelation, he 
asserts, “disclosed to man a number of general 
supernatural verities.” Among these verities were 
faith in the sovereign God who rewards and draws 
men to fellowship and immortal life, an elevated 
knowledge of God enunciated in natural morality, 
etc., and some knowledge of the range and conse- 
quence of sin. Since the fall these verities survive 
in the memory of the races, but the history of the 
world’s religions has been to distort this revelation 
in diverse ways. As would be expected, Professor 
Jurji leans heavily on the theory of primitive 
monotheism as an attestation of primitive revela- 
tion. The critical application of this structure of 
revelation to other religions leads the author to 
treat animism, fetishism, magic, etc., as perversions, 
and to set forth certain a2 priori definitions that are 
anything but historical. For instance, he asserts 
that the fundamentals of primitive religion include 


“an assurance of the sovereignty, eternity, and 
justice of the creator; an awakened faith in the 
existence of a deathless soul and a hereafter; the 
acknowledgment of sin . . .; a vivid memory of 
the ideals of morality, chivalry, and honor; and a 
living consciousness of the validity of service, sacri- 
fice, unity, and love.” Certainly, zf these are the 
fundamentals of primitive religion, it is not diffi- 
cult to make a case for perversion and distortion. 
This same approach is applied to other religions. 
Confucianism’s disregard of general revelation “is 
well attested,” “the disregard of general revelation 
is obvious” in Buddhism. It perhaps should be 
remarked that the use of the reality of general 
revelation in interpreting other religions, especially 
where its content is overly defined, may lead to a 
false apriorism with much the same weaknesses 
that characterized the unhistorical application of 
the evolutionary hypothesis to the field of religions 
in the nineteenth century. 

One of the most disturbing features of this in- 
terpretation is that in the treatment of the other 
great religions, Professor Jurji sets forth not just 
their strength in doctrine and practice, but also 
their weaknesses and corruptions. But when he 
treats Christianity there is scarcely a hint of scan- 
dal. Christianity is given credit for the dazzling 
feats of science, it has stood “as the chief custodian 
of freedom and democracy, our civil liberties being 
but deductions from the Christian doctrine of 
man.” Moreover Christians of every call and kin- 
dred today “‘lead the human procession toward 
peace and the enforcement of human rights.” Per- 
haps no one will criticize a genuine enthusiasm 
for the Gospel, but when this uncritical enthusiasm 
is applied to Christianity during medieval times, 
and to the post Renaissance period, we can only 
wish that Professor Jurji had at least been as ap- 
preciative in his evaluation of other religious de- 
velopments. 

Finally, even though some may find it diffi- 
cult to accept the way the author uses the category 
of revelation as critique, the reading of the book 
is a stimulating experience. The book is well docu- 
mented and its witness to the adequacy of the Gos- 
pel needs to be heard and felt.— J. William Lee, 
Assistant Professor of History and Philosophy of 
Religion, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College. 
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The Interpreter’s Bible. Edited by GEORGE A. 
BUTTRICK and others. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. vol. I, 1952, 
xxx + 1099 pages; vol. VII, 1951, xxiv + 917 
pages; vol. VIII, 1952, ix + 811 pages. $8.75 
per volume. 

The first three volumes (I, VII, VIII) of this 
twelve volume series on the Bible have come from 
the press. In many ways this is the most exciting 
religious book publication, along with the Revised 
Standard Version, of the twentieth century. The 
twelve volumes will comprise more than 10,000 
pages and over 8,000,000 words; 146 scholars will 
have made their contributions to its pages. The 
volumes are beautifully printed and bound; the 
pages are in size about seven by ten inches. Vol- 
ume I has introductory articles on the Bible and 
the Old Testament, and Volume VII has similar 
articles of introduction on the New Testament; al- 
together there are about 540 pages of introduc- 
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tion to the entire Bible. Volume XII will contain 
indices for the twelve volumes, as related to names, 
places, and passages. 

Each book of the Bible has an introduction re- 
garding problems of date, authorship, sources used, 
characteristic of the book. This is then followed 
by a careful exegesis of each sentence by an out- 
standing biblical scholar, and an exposition by a 
well known minister. The dual explanation of 
the sentences of the book will give the reader a 
comprehensive appreciation of the book for its 
several purposes. Both the King James Version 
and the Revised Standard Version in parallel col- 
umns are used as the texts. 

Volume I contains introductory articles on the 
Old Testament and the Bible; its books are Genesis 
and Exodus. Cuthbert A. Simpson does the exegesis 
on Genesis, and Walter R. Bowie cares for the 
exposition; J. Coert Rylaarsdam does the exegesis 
and J. Edgar Park the exposition for Exodus. Vol- 
ume VII has introductory articles on the New 
Testament, and contains Matthew and Mark; Sher- 
man E. Johnson and George A. Buttrick do re- 
spectively the exegesis and the exposition of 
Matthew, while Frederick C. Grant and Halford 
E. Luccock care for the exegetical and expository 
work of Mark. Volume VIII contains Luke (with 
exegesis done by S. MacLean Gilmour and expo- 
sition cared for by Walter R. Bowie, John Knox, 
George A. Buttrick, and Paul Scherer), and the 
Gospel of John. Wilbert F. Howard does the 
exegetical work and Arthur J. Gossip the exposi- 
tory work on the Gospel of John. 

It is the plan of the publishers to bring out a 
volume every six months. If a person buys the 
first eleven volumes, he gets the last volume gratis. 
Needless to say, this is a series which brings to 
religious educators a popular, yet scholarly and 
comprehensive, set of commentaries they deeply 
need. It is recommended to those who enjoy the 
Bible with all the superlatives which this reviewer 
can muster! —Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of 
New Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 
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A Buddhist Bible. Edited by DWIGHT GODDARD. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1952 
[c1938] viii + 677 pages. $6.00. 

Goddard published a small edition under this 
title in 1932. By 1938 more sutras had been trans- 
lated and he, himself had had more time to work 
over the translations of others, comparing and sim- 
plifying them so that the revised and enlarged edi- 
tion then published was a great improvement over 
the earlier edition. This is a reprint of the 1938 
edition. He died just after this, a rather well 
known figure, who after a period of successful 
business adventures, had studied at Hartford and 
gone to China as a Baptist Missionary. Somewhere 
around the turn of the century he, himself, was 
converted to Ch’an Buddhism, better known to 
Americans by its Japanese title of Zen. Between 
the two World Wars, he brought his new faith 
back to his home in ‘New England and tried to 
share with his countrymen what was to him the 
great good news of peace to all men. 

Inside the jacket, the publishers admit that the 
book is not a Bible in the Christian sense of canon. 
Their statement that there is no such Buddhist 
canon as the Christian, is hardly fair to the 


Hinayana Pali Tripitika which in his preface the 
editor calls merely “a near approach” to a canon. 
From Goddard’s northern Buddhist outlook, an 
epitome of the Tripitika and a few other writings 
of the older Pali are sufficient to record the ideas 
held in common by all Buddhists. Besides the 
epitome, made by a German-turned-Buddhist, there 
is in this part, a life of Buddha taken out of The 
Essence of Buddhism (Narasu. Madras. 1912 ed.) 
a sutra translated by Rhys-Davids, quoted from 
Sacred Books of the East and the 118th Discourse, 
translated from the Chinese translation by Trebitch 
Lincoln. The second section of The Bible .. . in- 
cludes sutras taken from Sanscrit sources which 
have all been translated by the Chinese Bhikshu 
Wai-tao or adjusted from several English transla- 
tions by Goddard. Here we find a little duplica- 
tion with the Bible of the World. But the transla- 
tion of the “Diamond Sutra” in the latter made by 
Gemmell uses the most formal of English and 
lacks the naturalness and charm of Wai-tao’s. 

In the third section, where Chinese writings 
carry the evolving thought, we have “an interpre- 
tive translation” of the Tao-teh-king by Wei-Tao 
and Goddard, to help in detecting the influence of 
Taoism upon Chinese Buddhism. We also have a 
“Dhyana for Beginners” by Wai-tao himself. Two 
Tibetan scriptures are included and two from mod- 
ern sources, the last one having been written by 
the editor himself. There is a good summary of 
Buddha’s Dharma, and an appendix giving sources. 
No index. This socalled Bzble seems a very un- 
derstandable introduction to the Zen sect but the 
reviewer is not just sure it is an accurate one. Read 
an entire volume of Ch’an scriptures or the publi- 
cations of Suzuki and notice how the discussions 
verge on nihilism. Here we have something the 
occidental mind can grasp. We start with insight 
into right and wrong. is we are told is the 
beginning of Buddhahood within us. We are to 
think right thoughts and meditate upon the Truth 
of Mind Essence, the reality which makes us all 
brothers, until we are in the seventh stage of the 
Noble Path. Here we drop our oriental guides 
and let the eighth stage of the Noble Path be 
formulated within us, as something of our very 
own. In this we discover our likeness to Maitreya. 
the Buddha to come. In fact this insight in all 
men is his coming. Understanding on this level 
means we have reached full Buddhahood, the goal 
of Mahayana Buddhism. This is Nirvana, this is 
heaven. The fanciful legends that accompany so 
much of the Buddhist folk literature are not in- 
cluded for this is not a scholarly study of Buddhism 
as one of many religions. It is a guide for serious 
growth into the insights of Zen. It is not surpris- 
ing that the demand for the book has been suffi- 
cient to keep it in print. — Rath E. Decher, Pro- 
fessor of Religion. National College for Christian 
Workers, Kansas City, Mo 
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New World Translation of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures. Brooklyn: International Bible Stu- 
dents Association, 1950. 792 pages. $1.50. 
This translation of the New Testament, pro- 

duced under the auspices of “Jehovah’s Witnesses,” 

deviates from other English versions in two con- 
spicuous respects. The first of these is the employ- 
ment of the divine name in the form “Jehovah” 
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or “Jah” instead of the usual rendering “Lord” or 
“God” in quotations from the Old Testament as 
well as in other places where it seems to the trans- 
lators to be appropriate — 237 times in the text 
and 72 times in the margin. They defend this 
peculiarity by appealing to the fact that the tetra- 
grammaton appeared in certain Greek transla- 
tions of the Old Testament, by the assumption that 
this sacred name must have been pronounced by 
our Lord when he quoted or read from the Scrip- 
tures and that it was used in the traditional 
“Hebrew” original of St. Matthew’s Gospel as well 
as in the original manuscripts of the other New 
Testament books, and by citing the usage in va- 
rious modern translations of the New Testament 
into Hebrew and in some thirty-eight modern mis- 
sionary versions into native tongues. 

The second distinctive mark of this version is 
based upon the conviction of the translators that 
Christ was executed by being tied to an upright 
pole without a cross-piece; hence instead of “cross” 
and “crucify” they translate “stake” or “torture- 
stake” and (with doubtful propriety) “impale.” 

In general the aim of the translators to produce 
a literal, word for word translation of the Greek 
text has been realized. Their theological position 
would probably be characterized as Arian; John 
1:1 reads: “the Word was a god. 

From what has been said it is evident that this 
version of the New Testament will be of interest 
to most persons only as one of the curiosities of 
biblical literature but to the thousands = regard 
themselves as “Jehovah’s Witnesses” it will be an 
accepted and authoritative translation. — W. C. 
Seitz, Professor of Religious Education, Bexley 
Hall, Kenyon ae a 5 Ohio. 


Man Answers Death. Edited by CORLISS LAMONT. 
2d ed. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
xvi + 330 pages. $4.50 
Dr. Lamont is Professor of Philosophy at Co- 

lumbia University and author of Humanism as a 
Philosophy and The Illusion of Immortality. In 
the preface to this volume, the following signifi- 
cant statement appears: “My organizing principle 
has been the philosophical doctrine known as Hu- 
manism, which interprets death as the absolute end 
of the individual conscious personality and which 
sets up the progress and well-being of men on this 
earth as the supreme goal of life.” 

The editor has included in the second edition 
of this anthology a section titled, “Death, Thou 
Shalt Die!” in which is reproduced material in 
support of immortality. In his editorial statement, 
however, he clearly indicates that the inclusion of 
this section does not in any sense suggest a com- 
promise with his original position as set forth in 
the organizing principle quoted above. 

Each of the thirteen sections is introducted with 
an editorial statement designed to show the rele- 
vance of the printed selections to the organizing 
principle. It is significant that the editorial sec- 
tion introducing “All Men Are Mortal” includes 
the following statement: “The universality and 
inevitability of death have ever been frequent 
themes among thoughtful poets. The bulk of what 
they say holds true whether or not there is a life 
beyond life.” The deeper meaning of this state- 
ment seems to be ignored in the interpretation, 
as implied by their classification, of a great many 


selections which refer to death and disintegration 
of the body as if the poet meant to say that there 
is no “life beyond life.” 

A glance at the list of writers whose poems are 
included in the anthology leads one to think that 
the editor has misinterpreted much of the litera- 
ture used and that he has taken material out of its 
context to support a philosophical position which 
the poets themselves would disavow. Surely the 
writings of such men as John Milton, William 
Shakespeare, Alfred Lord Tennyson, and the au- 
thor of Job do not support the claim that life ends 
when the body dies. Furthermore, the inclusion of 
poems from the same authors in the section, 
“Death, Thou Shalt Die!” (which definitely sup- 
ports a belief in immortality) and in other sec- 
tions, seems clearly to imply an inconsistency 
which the writers would probably not admit; 
namely, that in some of their literary productions 
they affirm a belief in life after death and in oth- 
ers they deny it.— Patrick H. Carmichael, Dean, 
General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers, ainnen, Vir -" 


The Story of Our Hymns. The Handbook to the 
Hymnal of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. By ARMIN HABUSSLER. St. Louis: 
- Publishing House, 1952. xi + 1088 pages. 

.00. 


This book, originally authorized and prepared 
as a handbook to the official hymnal of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, has been produced 
in such a way that it has great value as a com- 
mentary on Protestant hymnody. It must be a 
difficult thing for a committee charged with the 
responsibility of providing a handbook for a 
hymnal to determine exactly what emphasis such 
a book should have. The editorial committee in 
this case apparently decided that a detailed, aca- 
demically sound and authoritative treatment of the 
subject was in order. Perhaps the author’s approach 
to and spirit behind his work is best described by 
Dr. J. P. Meyer in the Foreword: “Throughout 
he (Dr. Armin Haeussler) adheres to rigidly ex- 
acting academic standards, but aims to humanize 
his material, much after the fashion followed by 
William James in psychology and by Will Durant 
in philosophy.” 

The first 52 pages of this book are given over 
to articles on the definition and nature of a hymn, 
aids to hymn singing and playing, and a brief his- 
tory of hymnody in the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. These articles are useful, and, if they 
were all read and inwardly digested, they would 
be of help to any choir and congregation. 

The next 460 pages contain articles on the 481 
hymns and 60 responses and canticles of the 
Hymnal. The attempt has been made in these 
commentaries to give, wherever possible, reliable 
information concerning the source, background, 
context and meaning of the hymns. 

The following section of 487 pages consists of 
biographical and historical notes on authors, trans- 
lators, composers, arrangers, and sources. There 
is a wealth of material in these pages which prob- 
ably could not be found outside this book without 
a considerable degree of searching. There are 
many interesting facts concerning the lives of in- 
dividuals who have had a direct effect on hymnody. 
However, one becomes aware of the fact that many 
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times there seems little organic relation between 
the life of a hymn writer and the hymn which he 
produces. Therefore, the inclusion of so detailed 
a “Who’s Who” in a handbook of this nature is 
perhaps open to question on the grounds of prac- 
tical usefulness for ministers, choir directors, choir 
members and congregation. 

Nine pages of bibliography provide a fine list 
of sources available ae all phases of hym- 
nody. Indices are always helpful, and the closing 
52 pages of this book are devoted to the printing 
of those commonly found in hymnals with the 
very important addition of an “Index of Scripture 
Texts” compiled by Lydia Speidel Mayer. This 
last index has many intriguing possibilities, and 
offers many stimulating suggestions for bringing 
a new awareness of the place that hymnody can 
play in a worship service. The lack of knowledge 
which most ministers have concerning the oppor- 
tunity for coordinating in subtle and yet meaning- 
ful ways prayer, scripture, sermon and hymn could 
be alleviated by some study of this one index alone. 

There is no denying the monumental propor- 
tions of this work if such a figure of speech may 
be used with reference to the handbook of a hym- 
nal. Many hours of work, thought and meditation 
must have gone into this book. The Story of Our 
Hymns can not help but bring new meaning to 
the whole subject of Protestant hymnody. — Paul 
W. Green, The American Church, Caracas, Vene- 


zuela. 
es et Ss 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. By ANGELUS WALZ. 

Translated by Sebastian Bullough. Westmin- 

ster, Md.: Newman Press, 1951. xi + 254 

pages. $3.50. 

Here is a new biography of St. Thomas that 
brings to bear research on the life and work of 
the Angelic Doctor during the last twenty-five 
years. Father Walz, a native-born German of the 
Dominican order who now teaches in the Angeli- 
cum in Rome, has sought also to make more clear 
than heretofore the relation of Aquinas to Albert 
the Great. Since the latter was canonized in 1931, 
his significance in the development of St. Thomas 
and the reestablishment of Aristotelianism take on 
new significance, at least to Catholics. 

Father Walz gives us a painstaking study docu- 
mented almost beyond necessity in Latin, Italian, 
German, and French sources. Yet this exhaustive 
scholarship is overlaid with adulation of the sub- 
ject so that the author’s own impressions, and 
those of the church before him, prevent St. 
Thomas from appearing as a mere colored-glass 
mosaic. He comes to life once more from docu- 
ments going back even to his own thirteenth cen- 
tury days, though documents of the latter type are 
rare. 

There are eleven chapters showing St. Thomas 
from his birth as one of twelve children in an emi- 
nent family, through his studies in Paris and Co- 
logne, his teaching in Paris and Naples, his pro- 
digious writings and beneficient friendships. 
Through this part of the book the author is re- 
working much old material. Chapter XII is a 
summary treatment of Thomas’s character and an 
attempt to assess his powers. To this is added a 
chapter on the honors given him by the church, 
and another chapter listing his complete works. An 
exhaustive index makes this mass of factual infor- 


mation readily available to the student of St 
Thomas. A map covering the territory from 
Salerno to Orvieto shows the places where he 
labored in Italy, and a chronological table of events 
in his life and writings makes readily available 
these basic facts. The volume serves as a useful 
handbook for studying Aquinas’s works, since the 
conditions and purpose of each writing are shown. 

Most histories of philosophy show Aquinas’s 
great intellect, his mastery of logic and metaphy- 
sics. But here is good evidence on the mystical 
side of St. Thomas (pp. 149, 151, 157). His 
profound devotional life, his his discontent with talk 
about secular and worldly things, his strong sense 
of nearness to divine i 


gious, as well as philosophical, influence. This 
book brings out the spiritual sensitiveness of 
Aquinas in a new way. The influence of Augus- 
tine in Aquinas’s thought, in addition to the devo- 
tional life of the Dominicans, helps account for 
this side of St. Thomas (cf. p. 175). 

Not the least interesting feature is the light 
which Fr. Walz’s work throws on conditions in 
the medieval universities, and the role played by 
the mendicants in them. The struggle by the 
Dominicans for recognition on the faculty of the 
University of Paris is an interesting chapter in the 
history of European education (cf. pp. 62, 69, 
117). The scholastic system of thought 
a unity which no educational outlook among 
Protestants has ever realized. Whether theology 
should once more seek to harmonize the other 
intellectual interests of men, is a theme receiving 
renewed attention today, as Van Dusen’s God in 
Education indicates. 

To Protestants particularly, the miraculous in- 
cidents ascribed to St. Thomas and to those who 
were associated with him, become a problem. To 
report without comment that Thomas was “raised 
two cubits from the ground” during prayer (p. 
158), or that John of Ferentino was healed of 
blindness by touching his body soon after his 
death (p. 170), or that Thomas had a vision and 
a communication from his sister Marotta in heaven 
(p. 108), leaves even the devout reader puzzled. 
Evidently Fr. Walz’s historical scholarship is not 
matched by psychological wisdom. Divine and 
providential influence was no doubt at work in 
Thomas’s life, but the reader would like further 
help in plumbing these phenomena. 

A considerable number of untranslated Latin 
phrases and sentences keep the reader alert. In a 
generation that belittles language study, this vol- 
ume will be read by few but the scholar. The 
latter will be chiefly students of scholasticism. — 
Louis William Norris, President, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, oo 


The Exploration of the Inner World. By ANTON 
T. BoOIsEN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1936, reprinted 1952. 322 pages. $4.00. 

To wrest meaning and value from crisis and 
adversity is one of the greatest opportunities of 
human life. From the crisis of the mental hospital 
have come two movements of immeasurable sig- 
nificance in our time: (1) The mental illness of 
Clifford Beers led him upon his recovery to found 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
which has pioneered in rapidly spreading mental 
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health programs, and (2) the mental illness of 
Anton T. Boisen led to the opening of chaplaincy 
work in hospitals and the launching of clinical 
training for theological students, of enlarging sig- 
nificance in the education of pastors. Another 
contribution of Boisen is the publication of his 
research in schizophrenia arising from his personal 
experiences and scientific studies of other patients. 

To us in 1952 the republication of Boisen’s 
earlier work The Exploration of the Inner World 
is a timely and welcome event, for the data here 
submitted needs to be studied anew if we are to 
evaluate it more adequately. It is likely that the 
first publication of this book did not attract the 
attention which it deserved, because we were not 
then ready for it. But in the sixteen years inter- 
vening, religious workers have become students of 
psychiatry, and psychiatrists are more aware of the 
significance of religious experience in mental 
health and illness. 

The thesis which Boisen offers is that an acute 
mental illness has a striking resemblance to certain 
types of religious experience, especially conversion 
and mysticism. In each case we have crucial ef- 
forts to solve difficult personal problems in the 
midst of which distressing symptoms may appear, 
with deep concern for good and evil, with a sense 
of larger destiny than may appear to other onlook- 
ers. While some fall back to regressive behavior 
yet others rise from such crises to more creative 
solutions and continuing achievements than would 
otherwise have been possible. Boisen is himself 
a notable example of this view, and if sufficient 
data comes into establish reliable trends, we shall 
better understand eruptive experiences, whether 
pathological or religious, and learn how to deal 
with them more constructively for larger good. — 
Paul E. Johnson, Professor of the Psychology of 
Religion, Boston age ad oe of Theology. 


Children in the Bible School. By Lots E. LEBAR. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1952. 
384 pages. $4.50. 

The author begins with the premise that “the 
church is being forced to acknowledge that a child 
can truly experience the birth from above.” The 
book is permeated with the concern that Christian 
teaching shall foster the “regeneration” of chil- 
dren. The ultimate purpose of a program of re- 
ligious education for them is “to show the unbe- 
lieving world outside what the saving grace of 
Christ can do by the Spirit through the Word.” 
Comprehensive in scope, the study is organized 
into four divisions, The Setting for Teaching, As- 
pects of Child Development, Teaching Methods, 
Worship Experiences. 

Psychological, spiritual, mental, physical and 
social needs of children are analyzed; standards 
for choice of curriculum and worship materials are 
established; detailed ways of teaching are described 
and illustrated. The Scripture is fundamental to 
all of these considerations. 

Children are encouraged to find solutions to all 
of their problems in Scripture verses. It is hoped 
that they understand so clearly “the basic concepts 
of the Christian faith” that they “can express them 
in their own words from their own experience.” 
To this end a graded vocabulary is recommended 
for each department, with teachers responsible for 
helping children to develop concepts for the words. 


re — en. Jesus, God’s Book, love, give, 
elp, x 

Beginner — God’s Son, the Bible, sin, heaven, 

obey, pray, share. 

Primary — heart, holy, trust, believe, worship, 

lost, saved, died on the cross, everlasting life. 

Junior — faith, grace, righteousness, mercy, 

glory, spirit, temptation, redeem, crucify.” 

Dangers of a merely verbal religion are pointed 
out and teachers cautioned to avoid hurrying chil- 
dren to make decisions to accept Christ as their 
Saviour from sin, or in regarding their memorized 
statements as evidences of an inner experience. 
One of the teacher’s most difficult tasks is to main- 
tain a balance between information and emotion, 
since how children feel about what they learn is 
as important as the facts. 

Persons in sympathy with the philosophy of 
religious education stressed in this volume will re- 
ceive valuable help from it for the improvement 
of their teaching program with children. Others 
not in sympathy will find some of the illustrations 
a contradiction to the principles they are supposed 
to illustrate, and the vocabulary used a definite 
barrier to the discovery of values.—Dale C. Keeler, 
Professor of Religious Education, National College 
for Christian bea” , City, Missouri. 


The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 
1953. By EARL L. DouGLass. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1952. x + 470 pages. 
$2.95. 

This is the International Uniform lesson com- 
mentary, written for many years, until his death, 
by Doctor Snowden. The series has been con- 
tinued by Doctor Douglass who presents here his 
thirteenth volume. The author is a graduate of 
Princeton who now lives in Princeton. Retired 
from the active pastorate, he gives his full time to 
writing this manual, cafrying on a syndicated daily 
religious feature, “Strength for the Day,” and con- 
tinuing “The William T. Ellis Sunday School Les- 
son.” 

The commentary is described as “featuring” 
helpful lesson plans, Bible-centered materials, mod- 
ern applications, teaching pointers, and inspiring 
illustrations. It does all those things on a high 
leve] of language and cutlook. Yet this is not to 
say that we have here the ideal commentary from 
every point of view. The American revision of 
1901 is used, not the King James or Revised 
Standard Version, and it is printed in verse form 
instead of the original paragraphs. The exposi- 
a and interpretations have the flavor of homi- 
ies 

The major weakness of the commentary is a 
typical one. A preacher is trying to help teachers 
get ready to lecture (perhaps with some discus- 
sion); and the major aim always is to have the 
pupils understand something. This is the verbal- 
istic and intellectualistic approach. Teaching 
equals talking, especially by the teacher; learning 
equals comprehension chiefly. This will foster 
classes that SIT’—LISTEN — resolve — (do) 
more than it will serve ACTION-study groups. 

Some of us are waiting still for the commentary 
designed to help a teacher lead a class in the con- 
sideration of some personal or social need for 
which the stated Biblical text is a relevant resource. 
The aim always will be to have the pupils go for- 
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ward until something of significance happens about 
that need. The teacher will be shown how to man- 
age the session and subsequent events so that the 
pupils will be helped in the most effective way to 
an actual result. This result will be fostered by an 
understanding of the Scriptures; yet that under- 
standing will be only an auxiliary to the total 
result. Until such a commentary is available, we 
shall likely be recommending this one. — Ralph 

D. Heim, Professor Christian Education and Eng- 

lish Bible, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 

burg, Pa. 
es eS & 

New Hopes for a Changing World. By BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1951. 
213 pages. $3.00. 

The dean of living philosophers turns his epigra- 
matic wit upon man and his problems. He sees 
that man is embroiled in three major conflicts: 
Man and nature, man and man, and man and him- 
self. The latter is now the main line of battle. In 
these lucid essays he examines aspects of the human 
Situation to see what we should do. Science will 
help win the battle against nature but more is 
needed to win the other battles. 

There is great wisdom in this book. There are 
shrewd observations. There are sharp dissections 
of current shibboleths. There are penetrating sug- 
gestions. This book stirs the mind even though 
one may not agree with all that he says. One of 
his warnings may well be heeded. “Scientific 
knowledge is an intoxicating draught, and it may 
be one which the human race is unable to sustain. 
It may be that like the men who built the Tower 
of Babel in the hope of reaching up to heaven, so 
the men who pursue the secrets of the atom will 
be punished for their impiety by providing by ac- 
cident the means of exterminating the human 
species, and perhaps all life on this planet. From 
some points of view such a consummation might 
not be wholly regrettable, but these points of view 
can hardly be ours. Perhaps somewhere else, in 
some distant nebula, some unimportant star has an 
unimportant planet on which there are rational 
beings. Perhaps in another million years their 
instruments will tell them of our fate, and lead 
them to agree on an agenda for a conference of 
foreign ministers. If so, man will not have lived 
in vain” (p. 34). — Paul B. Maves, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Drew Theological 
Seminary. 
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Men, Women and Morals. By SYLVANUS M. 
DUVALL. New York: Association Press, 1952. 
xvi + 336 pages. $3.75. 

This book by Sylvanus M. Duvall adds another 
and very important dimension to the group of “life 
and love” books published in recent years by the 
National Board of the YMCA. Previous books 
have dealt with teen-agers, those about to be mar- 
ried and those who have recently tied the knot. 
This new book deals with persons in all of these 
relationships as it considers the strength or failure 
of a moral code involving sex relationships be- 
tween men and women, recognizing that this is 
also a major problem for those who may have 
been married years. 

With such a title, most would not suppose 300 


Pages necessary for the answer. However, when 
a social scientist tries to give a creative answer to 
such problems as the physical, the psychological 
and the social results of sexual intercourse, it is 
not surprising that one might say it all appeared 
“so simple until it was examined.” 


After a survey of our present position relative 
to a moral code and the challenges to it, the author 
discusses how sex conduct affects people under such 
circumstances as intercourse within marriage, 
adultery, fornication, prostitution and pregnancy. 
A final division treats sex morality as it affects the 
family with repeated reminders that the preserva- 
tion of the family is the basic concern in the es- 
tablishment of any workable code. 


The basic thesis of the book is that the greatest 
number of values in human life are bound up with 
the family. “The primary consideration in any 
sex code is to safeguard family living.” “An aware- 
ness that families are here to stay because they 
meet essential human needs is an essential founda- 
tion for any valid sex code.” Problems of conti- 
nence, sexual satisfactions, social consequences, 
emotional involvement, etc. all are examined in 
terms of their beneficial or harmful effect on the 
most satisfactory family life. Such experiences 
were discarded not in terms of some remote au- 
thority but in terms of their effect on persons, 
particularly that intimate unit of persons, the fam- 
ily. The disciplines which such a code may lay 
on the desires of a person, man or woman, young 
or old, should be undertaken because they repre- 
sent so much less problem than would be present 
if one were free to follow his or her immediate 
desires. Such a code can be established not merely 
by presentation of the best available scientific in- 
formation but also lifting the “vision” above mat- 
ters of immediate pleasure. This is the area of 
morals where one accepts a personal limitation be- 
cause of the good that follows to others, the fam- 
ily in general, and the whole of society. While the 
book was not written to fortify religious judgments 
in these areas, it is most interesting to see how 
certain major judgments of the book, arrived at 
through scientific investigation, parallel the judg- 
ments which have developed over some thousands 
of years under the moral discipline of a religious 
society. 

The book looks toward some relaxing of the 
moral code where such relaxation does not work 
to the harm of others. It works toward a practical 
code in which sex makes its proper contribution 
to the whole of life as it is represented in the fam- 
ily. 

As oie reads, one gets the impression that the 
author has lived with this field sufficiently to be 
thoroughly at home, has accumulated a wide un- 
derstanding of the literature and has sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the fields of philosophy and the- 
ology to see these problems not as individual and 
irresponsible satisfactions, but as parts of the whole 
fabric of life. He writes with the flow of a rapid 
speaker who is frank and direct, sometimes almost 
breezy, so that if this were not already a subject 
most would find interesting, he would manage to 
keep it fresh and in motion enough to make the 
reading easy. — Henry G. Budd, Minister, First 
Methodist Church, Ithaca, New York. 
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Every Wind of Doctrine. By Mack C. Barry. 2d 
enl. ed. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1952. 155 pages. $2.00. 


Fundamentalism, dogmatism and _literalism 
with a vengeance characterize this unique little vol- 
ume. The author urges all Christians to restudy 
the Bible and renounce, once and for all, the mod- 
ern heresies which endanger their souls. There 
are, he asserts, too many creeds and doctrines, too 
many false books, too much confusion and ig- 
norance in the so-called Christian world. There 
is only one true creed, and all the churches ought to 
preach it. There is only one way to peace, happi- 
ness and salvation, and that is the way of Saint 
Paul and his faithful and consistent followers. 

To quote the author: “One of the greatest mis- 
takes that people are making in these last days is 
going back to the Old Testament and bringing up 
laws of Moses and Jewish fables, old wives’ fables, 
commandments of men and many other things 
that have no place whatsoever in the Christian re- 
ligion.” 

Mosaic law is obsolete; the whole of modern 
science and philosophy, including evolution and 
liberalism, is foolishness; the Jews, with the ex- 
ception of the converts to Christology, are doomed 
and damned. Zionism is a futile blunder; Sun- 
day observance is then an indefensible paganism 
and every sentence in the Bible is to be given 
literal interpretation. The end of the world is 
near; mankind is as wicked and depraved as it was 
when the flood was sent to destroy all but a few 
virtuous individuals. Not many are worth saving, 
and a new start must again be made after the com- 
plete destruction of the present vicious and god- 
less world. That fresh start is certain, however, 
and if we study the Bible earnestly and prayerfully, 
we shall be convinced and proceed to render our- 
selves fit for the new heaven and the new earth. 

Mr. Barry is uncompromising and very logical, 
but he should ponder the observation of the late 
Prof. Alfred North Whitehead that logic is a 
superb weapon in argument provided there is a 
background of common sense. — Victor S. Jarros, 
La Jolla, Calif. 

es 


The World Rebuilt: The True Story of Frank 
Buchman and the Achievements of Moral Re- 
armament. By PETER HOWARD. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1951. vi + 250 pages. 
$3.00. 

Far from being a dead issue, the Oxford Group 
continues to keep alive as a rather extensive move- 
ment. As everyone knows now, it was re-christened 
“Moral Re-Armament” some years ago. Using 
Frank Buchman’s statement, “Human nature can 
be changed . . . national economies can be changed 

. world history can be changed. . Ne 
continues to stress the four absolutes ‘and is still 
managing to reach people of influence in many 
walks of life. 

This book differs from several reasonably schol- 
atly analyses of MRA which have appeared in re- 





cent years in that it obviously is a kind of “offi- 
cial” piece of journalism. The copyright is owned 
by Moral Re-Armament rather than by the author 
or publisher, and the last printed words in the 
book are “Further information about Moral Re- 
Armament can be obtained from” [Los Angeles, 
New York and Toronto addresses]. Peter Howard 
has written previous books on the subject, such as 
Ideas Have Legs and That Man Frank Buchman. 

It is good journalism, too. The stories of labor- 
management agreements reached through the im- 
petus of are well-written in the best reader’s 
digest manner. There is a laudatory chapter on 
Dr. Buchman. Plenty of VIP’s walk across the 
pages, such as heads of government agencies and 
even King Paul of Greece, who made Dr. Buch- 
man a Commander of the Royal Order of King 
George I of Greece. 

MRA is presented as the world’s best hope, 
capable of solving industrial disputes, international 
fights and inter-personal frictions. Although this 
is propagandistic writing, it is certainly propa- 
ganda which makes good reading. Of course, one 
must read between the lines in any such book, for 
it is scarcely objective. A question rises in one’s 
mind: why, if, as alleged, MRA is doing such 
mighty works, does one not run frequently into 
people who have been influenced by it? Are they 
not in the churches? —Kendig Brubaker Cully, 
Minister of Education, First Methodist Church, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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Pictorial Oddities from Hebraic Literature. By 
SOLOMON LENCHITZ. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1950. 64 pages. $2.00. 

This book is full of interesting legends by rabbis 
and scholars who have anticipated modern as- 
tronomy, health masks as a protection of worm 
disease, antedating modern educators by centuries, 
advocating a public school system and in addition 
a wide range of amusing facts of the life of a 
Jewish Robin Hood, etc. 

The book is of particular value to familiarize 
young people with striking episodes in Jewish his- 
tory. 

_ A few examples will show the nature of oddi- 


Rabbi Eleazer underwent a surgical operation 
under the influence of a sleep medicine in order to 
have his weight reduced. The surgeons removed 
pounds of fat, and the operation was a complete 
success. 

Joshua ben Gamala, in the year 175 B.C. 
ordered the establishment of public schools for 
young children in all provinces and towns, it is 
related in the Talmud. Gamala instituted a trans- 
fer system from one school to another and a com- 
mon curriculum so that the study of children mov- 
ing from one area to another should not be in- 
terrupted or disturbed. He also established quali- 
fications for teachers and the subjects they were 
to teach. 

The year 1952 is the 500th anniversary of the 
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birth year of Leonardo da Vinci and therefore the 
fact that Solomon Lenchitz’s Pictorial Oddities 
from Hebraic Literature is of interest when he 
refers to Rashi relating that Shemayver, king of 
an ancient tribe, about 5000 years ago experi- 
mented with air apparatus in the hope of perfect- 
ing a flying machine which would take him up 
into the far heavens, and again he tells us that the 
Kabblah relates how King Solomon flew his 
trained eagle daily, averaging 400 parrasangs an 
hour. A parrasang is a Persian measure equal to 
three and one half miles. 

Again the author tells us that Rashi, greatest of 
Bible commentators, relates that when Moses con- 
fronted great throngs of people, he would wear a 
health mask as a protection against disease. 

Pierre van Passen says of Pictorial Oddities from 
Hebraic Literature.” “It would not be amiss to in- 
troduce this book in Christian Sunday Schools and 
Bible classes — much may be learned from it.” — 
Philip Seman, University of Judaism, Los Angeles, 
California. 

es st 


Psychiatry and Catholicism. By JAMES H. VAN- 
DERVELDT and ROBERT P. ODENWALD. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 
ix + 433 pages. $6.00 
The book is a sunteboleced insistence upon the 

obvious superiority of the preconceived Roman 
Catholic theology over the discoveries and formu- 
lations in psychiatric theory and practice. The 
area of mental health is treated like a rubber glove 
pulled over a gnarled and twisted hand. It must 
conform to the hand. Any part which does not 
conform like the hand’s own skin is snipped off — 
declared invalid and obviously in error. 

Much time is spent in making various asser- 
tions to the high therapeutic value of Roman 
Catholic teachings and to the practices of the con- 
fessional. Even in the most difficult and generally 
hopeless areas of maladjustment —short of psy- 
chosis — the confessional is presented as a strong 
help and hope. 

A straightforward account of psychiatric theories 
and clinical practice is not to be found within the 
covers. Almost no indication of the most highly 
valued therapeutic procedures in current use in 
treating neurosis is to be found. Inadequate at- 
tention is given to the shock procedures and to 
brain surgery in the treatment of the psychotic. 

The book is an example of the way that some 
elements of a modern scientific approach to mental 
health can be forced into an authoritarian frame- 
work. In the process much that is of the highest 
value has to be tossed out the window or ignored. 
— James R. Bennett, Asbury Methodist Church, 
Solvay, N. Y. 
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Lord of All Life. By A. IAN BURNETT. New 

York: — & Company, 1952. xi + 205 

pages. $2.50 

This is a hook of sermons by the minister of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Ottawa. Prior 
to going to Ottawa, Dr. Burnett was pastor of 
Springburn Hill Church, Glasgow. 

Here is something of the excellence which we 
have come to expect from Scotch preachers. The 
style is lucid, the sermons “march,” and there is 
a moving quality to every page. 





The sermons are grouped into four sections, 
“Behold the Man,” “Highways of His Heart,” 
“Common Attitudes Towards Christ,” and “The 
Power of His Resurrection.” The cryptic titles 
of the third section suggest the imaginative treat- 
ment: “Faithless Familiarity,” “Personal Preju- 
dice,” “Corrupt Curiosity,” and “Sublime Sub- 
servience.” The sermons are based on single or 
multiple texts. 

The theological point of view throughout might 
be labelled that of incarnational theology, of which 
many British Isles’ preachers have long been vivid 
exponents. 

We may be especially happy for this book be- 
cause it will introduce the American reader to one 
of the dynamic clergymen of the country to our 
north. It is all too true that in general we know 
intimately very few Canadian churchmen, many 
of whom doubtless would contribute greatly to our 
edification and inspiration. — Kendig Brubaker 
Cully, Minister of Education, First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Opening the New Testament. By FLoyp V. Fi1- 
SON. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. 
224 pages. $2.50. 

The need for helpful and scholarly books for 
laymen is being greatly — by a book like Open- 
ing the New Testament. This is a layman’s book, 
written in a simple, easy reading style, not encum- 
bered by technical or burdensome biblical or theo- 
logical terms. Beginning with the story which the 
New Testament tells, and showing how it develops 
through the oral period into the written document 
stage, the twenty-three chapters give an introduc- 
tion, description, and interpretation of the indi- 
vidual books of the New Testament. Nine well- 
known paintings and two New Testament maps 
help to illuminate the volume. This is a book 
which will prove exceedingly helpful in guiding 
lay groups into intelligible, constructive study of 
the New Testament. — Thomas S. Kepler, Profes- 
sor of New Testament, Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy, Oberlin Ci, Po 


Harper's Bible Dictionary. By MADELEINE S. and 
J. LANE MILLER. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1952. x + 851 pages, 16 colored maps. 
$7.95 (thumb indexed, $8.95). 

The editors of the well-known Encyclopedia of 
Bible Life have added an alluring companion vol- 
ume, both being high class reference works for the 
religious educator. Here is a popular Bible dic- 
tionary, containing over 3000 articles on all types 
of Bible subjects; 424 photographs of various 
sizes, mainly of biblical sights and customs; 107 
line drawings; and 16 full-page colored maps by 
G. Ernest Wright and Floyd V. Filson. The edi- 
tors, who have written most of the articles, have 
been advised, or have had a few articles written— 
by Julius A. Bewer, Edwin Lewis, and Robert H. 
Pfeiffer. The print is excellent, being in double 
columns; the paper is of good quality, taking the 
photographs clearly; the page size is a bit over 
6 by 9 inches; and the organization, along with 
the spotting of tables, line drawings, and photo- 
graphs, eS a most attractive volume. This is a 
popular Bible dictionary for easy reference. While 
it is not the large, technical, more comprehensive 
type of Bible yr to be employed for schol- 
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arly pursuit, it is just what most Bible students 
want. Being the first new Bible dictionary to be 
published for thirty years, and incorporating fresh 
data from biblical criticism, archaeology, and 
Bible translations, it should meet a real need for 
many people.— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of 
New Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 
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A Bruised Reed. By T. A. LAMBIE. New York: 
Loizeaux Brothers, 1952. 192 pages. $2.50. 
Dr. Lambie is a pioneer missionary. He spent 

most of his life in Africa, doing important work 

in the Soudan and Ethiopia and at the request of 

Emperor Haile Selassie helped to build a large 

hospital at Addis Ababa. He became a natural- 

ized citizen of Ethiopia and headed the Red Cross 
during the war. After a serious illness he went to 

Palestine to help in building a sanitarium. 

The subtitle of his book is “Light From Bible 
Lands on Bible Illustrations” and many of his 
comments are interesting and enlightening for they 
come from one who knows the East. For example, 
why was it that Samson chose the jaw bone of 
an ass as a weapon and not some larger bone from 
the animal? Because the jaw bone is so hard the 
hyenas cannot eat it as they do all the other bones. 
The description of Levianthan the crocodile is sci- 
entific and impressive. There is fresh light on 
many other Bible references from personal ex- 
perience, such as the shadow of a great rock, on 
eagles’ wings, a corn of wheat. 

Many will be helped also by the spiritual em- 
phasis though some will tire of the analogies. For 
example; hinds feet are beautiful, strong, sure, 
swift; so should the Christian life be beautiful, 
strong, sure and swift to serve. — A. J. W. Myers, 
Emeritus Professor of Religious Education, Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation. 
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Of God, the Devil and the Jews. By DAGOBERT 
D. RUNES. New York. Philosophical Library. 
1952. 181 pages. $3.00. 

Of God, the Devil and the Jews is a powerful 
exposition of the thesis that Western civilization has 
failed-to inculcate in the minds of men the true 
meaning of morality and religiosity. It is indeed 
a strong indictment of the Practices of the domi- 
nant religions of the world, which in no way con- 
tributed to the peace of the world. Dr. Runes 
states: “If we are to believe in God, we cannot 
base such a belief on its effect upon the western 
world of the last two thousand years. We have 
done little honor to the Lord in all these years.” 

Dr. Runes traces the policies followed by the 
Western world in Asia and Africa which were not 
based upon justice and morality, but upon greed 
and domination “The conquerors spoke of Christ 
but they meant gold; they spoke of Christ but they 
meant rubber, they spoke of Christ but they meant 
pearls.” As a result of oppressions and discrimina- 
tions in the world there remained “little room for 
honest faith in the sight of all evil that pre- 
dominates from century to century; wars and pesti- 
lence, enslavement and oppression, exploitation 
and wars again.” The author levels the most bit- 
ter indictment upon western civilization for the 


crimes committed against Israel. As Shylock in 
Shakespeare he makes Christ exclaim: “Aren’t my 
brethren people too? Aren’t they as worthy as the 
Iberians or the Teutons? It was they who gave 
the world My teachings and the Church!” 

“Of God, the Devil and the Jews” is well writ- 
ten and expresses opinions of a man who possesses 
high moral standards and offers them to all man- 
kind to follow. One can find in it some passages 
which contain bits of spirit of the prophetic writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. The book should be 
read by all who are concerned in paving the way 
for religious movements to become more vital 
forces in our times. — Bernard Levitin, Superin- 
tendent, Cleveland Hebrew Schools. 
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The Scriptures of Mankind. By CHARLES SAMUEL 
BRADEN. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1952. xiii + 496 pages. $6.50. 


This new book by Professor Braden is a most 
valuable contribution to the library of anyone in- 
terested in the documents that have been decisive 
in the development of the world’s religions. The 
book is written in the same delightfully readable 
style that has characterized previous books by this 
author, and makes the task of the reader thorough- 
ly enjoyable as well as informative. 


The author has set forth a concise account of the 
basic lines of development in the creation and for- 
mation of the main Scriptures, as well as an up- 
to-date insight into the conclusions of critical 
scholarship relative to dates, authenticity, and re- 
lated problems. In addition the book includes a 
very fine selection of the most illustrative passages 
from these Scriptures, including a chapter on Pre- 
literate Sacred Scriptures that is exceptionally val- 
uable. The work is not a technical volume, but 
an introduction which includes the best results of 
critical scholarship without burdening the text with 
the mechanics of the technician in religion. Each 
chapter is carefully documented, and at the close 
of each there is appended a listing of sources for 
further reading. 


One of the most striking features of Professor 
Braden’s achievement is the way in which he has 
selected the appropriate passages from the World’s 
Scriptures which serve to give an incisive summary 
of the main aspects of the religion under consider- 


ation. In most cases the passages quoted are 
vitally connected with the essential motifs of the 
related religion. 

Both students and teachers of religion will find 
this book an indispensable tool in their work chief- 
ly because it brings together within such a conven- 
ient compass materials that are otherwise widely 
scattered throughout many volumes. But more 
than this, its very comprehensiveness makes it in- 
valuable. It includes materials not only from 
primitive religions, but also from the Modern 
Sacred Books revered by Christian Science, Mor- 
monism, and other less known sects. It can be 
enthusiastically said that Professor Braden has put 
all serious students in the history of religions in 
his debt by this timely publication. — J. William 
Lee, Assistant Professor of the History and Phi- 
losophy of Religion, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 














